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Powerful Forces Are Causing Pressure 


Implications of the Supreme Court 


Decision on Desegregation 
Lewis M. KILLIAN 


In Progressive Education 


HROUGH court decisions and 
usages, the Supreme Court has come 
to be the interpreter of the Consti- 
tution. For all practical purposes the 
Constitution is what the Supreme 
Court says it is. Of course, if we 
do not like the Court’s interpreta- 
tion of the Constitution, we can 
change the Constitution through the 
proper procedures. 

What is it that the Court has said 
in the school desegregation cases, 
as it interpreted the Constitution? 
In the past, it has said in several 
cases, including the famous Plessey 
versus Ferguson decision, that fail- 
ure of a state to provide equal edu- 
cational facilities for all citizens 
deprives the individual of the equal 
protection of the laws guaranteed 
by the Fourteenth Amendment. And 
in these most recent cases the Court 
has said that separate educational 
facilities are inherently unequal. It 
has also said, in the May 31 deci- 
sion, that all laws, federal, state, or 
local, requiring or permitting school 
segregation must give way to this 
principle—that is, they are uncon- 
stitutional. 

This is the principle of the de- 
cisions. But how does the Court 
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contemplate that this principle shall 
be put into effect or “enforced?” 
It answered this question only for 
the cases before it, those from five 
school districts. We must assume, 
of course, that the decision apply- 
ing to these districts will become the 
pattern for cases arising from other 
districts. In regard to the cases be- 
fore it, the Court stated that the 
local school authorities have the 
responsibility of solving the prob- 
lems that school desegregation en- 
tails. It might be said that the Court 
granted local autonomy within the 
limits of the new legal principle. 
The Supreme Court also said that 
the federal district courts must 
decide whether the action of local 
authorities constitutes “good faith 
implementation’”” of the desegrega- 
tion principle. 

It offered a few guides to federal 
district judges to help them in de- 
termining whether the proposals 
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of local school authorities were ade- 
quate. First, it stated that the court 
should be guided by equitable prin- 
ciples, “reconciling public and pri- 
vate needs.” We can be sure that 
there will be a great deal of argu- 
ment as to just what is meant by 
public needs. It was also indicated 
that the judges should consider 
the public interest in appraising 
plans for desegregation, but it was 
made clear that simple disagreement 
with the principle of desegregation 
cannot be admitted as a reason for 
delay. Next the judges may con- 
sider administrative problems inci- 
dent to desegregation in granting a 
delay before compliance. At the 
same time the courts were told to 
require “a prompt and reasonable 
start toward full compliance.” Any 
delay must be consistent with both 


the public interest and good faith 
compliance. 
What can local school authori- 


ties do now about this matter? 
They could make some sort of start 
toward compliance with the deci- 
sion. The State Superintendent of 
Schools, Thomas E. Bailey, and the 
President of the Florida Education 
Association, Ed Henderson, have 
suggested that Florida communities 
might appoint interracial commit- 
tees to study the problem of deseg- 
regation. This would be only a first 
step toward compliance, but there 
is so much misunderstanding and 
lack of communication between 
white and Negro leaders that it may 
be a very necessary first step toward 
any kind of solution. 

On the other hand, local authori- 


ties can “stand pat,” doing nothing 
until ordered to do something by a 
court. Let us look at the possible 
consequences of this course of ac- 
tion. A question that immediately 
is, “What will the 
Negroes do?’”’ A lot of people be- 
lieve and hope that they will do 
nothing. These people tend to re- 
gard the advocacy of desegregation 
as entirely the work of “outside 
agitators.”” They feel confident that 
“their local Negroes” don’t want 
desegregation. They feel also that 
the masses of the Negro people, 
particularly in the South, are quite 
content with segregated schools. 


suggests itself 


A PATTERN EMERGES 


Nevertheless, a careful study of 
the situation appears to indicate that 
if no start toward compliance is 
made voluntarily by local authori- 
ties, somebody is likely to take the 
issue into court. This does not mean 
that this will ‘necessarily happen in 
every school district in the South, 
but we do not know when or where 
militant Negro leaders will arise to 
institute the one suit necessary to 
bring a local school board into 
court. A pattern is already emerging 
in the South with Negro groups 
submitting petitions this summer 
asking school boards to start com- 
pliance. The next step will be for 
them to bring suit during the fall if 
no such steps have been taken. 

What would be the position of 
the local authorities if this pattern 
were followed? Their case would 
be greatly weakened when they 
went before a federal district 
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judge. They would find it difficult 
to argue need for time and good 
faith compliance if it could be 
shown that in the several months 
following the May 31 decision, 
they had taken not one step to ana- 
lyze the problems that compliance 
would entail. 

But there is another side to the 
problem, one which is probably 
uppermost in many people’s minds. 
This is the question of whether 
now or later, in the face of a court 
order, local authorities will decide 
to comply with the decision or to 
evade desegregation. This is not 
just a question of the attitudes of 
the local official towards desegrega- 
tion.. There are many other forces 
which will be pushing him one way 
or another, and these forces must 
be considered realistically. 

On the one hand there are certain 
forces operating against a decision 
to comply. If the man is an elected 
official, he will certainly be con- 
cerned about loss of support at the 
polls when he comes up for reelec- 
tion. Even if a leader is not an 
elected official, he will weigh heav- 
ily the unpopularity and the in- 
formal community pressure to which 
he will be subjected if he follows 
such an unpopular course. We can- 
not predict with certainty whether 
attempts to desegregate schools in 
a community will lead to violence 
against property and persons; but 
many conscientious officials will fear 
that an attempt to desegregate will 
bring just such an unfortunate re- 
sult. They will also fear other 
sources of disruption of the public- 
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school system such as refusal of 
county commissions to appropriate 
money for school operation, the 
withdrawal of children from 
schools, or a withdrawal of tax 
support. Finally, many officials will 
have a sincere concern for the effect 
of desegregation on Negro teachers. 
There are equally powerful 
forces, however, which may push 
the official in the direction of com- 
pliance. It is a fact that failure to 
comply with a court order may re- 
sult in contempt of court proce- 
dures, with individual officials actu- 
ally being imprisoned as a result. 
This is a very painful pressure. 


OTHER PRESSURES 

There are more intangible but 
equally powerful pressures which 
also operate. Many officials must be 
conscious that refusal to coraply 
with this decision would constitute 
defiance of one of the three basic 
branches of our government. This 
is a course not to be entered upon 
lightly. It would certainly draw 
down on the official and on the 
region which he represents criticism 
from far and near, particularly from 
foreign countries who look closely 
at all happenings in the area of 
race relations in the United States. 
It also is becoming increasingly evi- 
dent, from the pronouncements of 
national and regional church bodies, 
that the official who chooses to defy 
the Court may find himself going 
against the tenets of his own de- 
nomination, thereby sacrificing re- 
ligious sanction for his action. 

The thing of which we have been 
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most conscious in Florida is that 
attempts to defy or evade the deseg- 
regation decision might result in a 
serious disruption of the whole pub- 
lic-school system in a state. Various 
private-school plans have been pro- 
posed throughout the South, but 
we are moving into unknown terri- 
tory when we attempt mass public 
education through private schools. 
We don’t know whether such sys- 
tems would be legal, and we know 
even less whether they would be 
effective in accomplishing the edu- 
cational goals which we feel are so 
important. 

The simple fact is that there is no 
easy way out. The implications of 
the desegregation decision are seri- 
ous, however you approach them. 
There is no doubt that there will be 


a variety of reactions throughout the 
South. Whatever solution is at- 
tempted in a local community, it 
will bring difficult problems and 
will require sacrifices and hard 
work. Yet the Court has in its May 
31 decision left an element of flexi- 
bility in the situation and has grant- 
ed a limited local autonomy for the 
working out of these serious prob- 
lems. 

The principal fact that we must 
face is that the situation will not 
stand still. We cannot act on the 
assumption that if we ignore the 
desegregation decision, it will go 
away. The Supreme Court has pass- 
ed the ball back to local authorities. 
If they do not run with it, you may 
be certain that Negro leaders will 


intercept it and put it into play. © 


oo SENSE of insecurity, marked by a consistent if weak- 
ly held fear of loss of jobs, hanging over many Negro teach- 
ers is one result of the Supreme Court’s decisions against 
public-school segregation and subsequent court attacks on 
the South’s biracial pattern of education. However, there is 
no indication that either this fear or other compulsions will 
lead Negro teachers to support continued segregation in the 
schools. Perhaps one reason for this is that job losses as a 
result of desegregation or of pressure arising from the 
school segrégation issue have amounted to less than 300 
out of the approximately 75,000 Negro school teachers in 
the southern and border states. Furthermore, apparently few 
Negro educators fear that the public schools of the region, 
so long in development, will be abandoned. These reasons, 
plus the fact that teaching is one of the better-paying pro- 
fessions open to Negroes in an area where teachers generally 
are in short supply probably explains why there has been 
no widespread concern about this aspect of the school seg- 
regation question.—Southern School News. 





The Headaches Go with the Achievements 


The Work of a Foundation 


JOHN W. GARDNER 


In Annual Report, Carnegie Corporation of New York 


ut major foundations, such as 
those associated with the names of 
Rockefeller, Ford, and Carnegie, 
are meticulous in reporting to the 
public on the nature of the grants 
which they make, and as a result 
many citizens know what founda- 
tions do. Yet many do not know 
how they go about doing it. What 
kinds of ideas pour into a founda- 
tion office? How does a foundation 
choose among these ideas? What 
kind of people run the foundations? 

The foundations which have re- 
ceived the most public attention and 
have been the subject of the most 
widespread curiosity have been the 
large, professionally managed grant- 
making foundations. Even within 
this group there is much diversity, 
and varied conditions and practices 
exist. Yet it may be said that the 
fields to which foundations devote 
themselves are not infinitely varied. 
They are chiefly concerned with the 
troubles and aspirations of men. Ac- 
cordingly they are concerned with 
war and peace, with health and 
sickness, with the understanding 
and control of nature, with the 
emotional problems of man, with 
his esthetic and intellectual aspira- 
tions, with his concern to under- 
stand himself and society, with 
childhood and age, with economic 
problems, and with problems aris- 
ing out of the governing of men. 
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There has been a good deal of 
public discussion of the role of 
trustees in foundation activity. 
Some critics have suggested that the 
eminent trustees of foundations do 
not know what is actually done with 
the foundation’s income but are 
simply figureheads who lend their 
names to the operation. Nothing 
could be farther from the truth. The 
trustees of the best foundations are 
men who have achieved distinction 
in some phase of our national life, 
and they have not achieved that dis- 
tinction by being gullible or care- 
less. They are men who are thor- 
oughly accustomed to heavy respon- 
sibilities. 

One of their central tasks is the 
selection of officers. These are the 
men who, day in and day out, will 
shape the program of the founda- 
tion. They carry out the broad ob- 
jectives agreed on by the trustees, 
and they pass on, develop, and pre- 
sent the specific proposals which 
come before the trustees for adop- 
tion, modification, or rejection. 

All of which brings us to the 
duties of a foundation officer. How 
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does he spend his day? Perhaps it 
can best be summed up by saying 
that he has an interesting life but 
in many respects an arduous one. 
Most major foundations, through 
their officers, will see anyone who 
walks in the door. The visitor may 
have a beautifully prepared request, 
he may have just a vague idea, or 
he may be armed only with curios- 
ity. Whatever his condition, he will 
receive an audience and will be lis- 
tened to attentively. 


THE APPROACHES 


Or, the approach may be made by 
mail; occasionally, by telephone. A 
foundation officer’s mail is rarely 
dull. To be sure, it contains many 
weighty and technical documents, 


but it also contains an_ infinite 


variety of interesting, i.structive, 


and even entertaining material. 
Some correspondents have some- 
thing to sell, like the lady who 
wrote a few years ago offering at a 
fair price a “‘cookstove which is in 
good condition and bakes good.” 
Some seek information. A letter 
from New Zealand, penned in a 
youthful hand, asks, “What would 
be the best fuel for a ship going to 
Mars?” Some want help or advice. 
A young mother starts out her let- 
ter, “Are you sufficiently interested 
in race conservation to make it fi- 
nancially possible for a healthy 
young American couple to have and 
properly care for a family of six 
children?” Occasionally the cor- 
respondence has an _ other-world 
quality. A man writes that he is in 
constant communication with ‘many 


, Fev. ~ 
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spirits from beyond” and_ that 
among these is Andrew Carnegie 
who endorses his request for help 
from the Corporation. The letter 
ends, “P.S. Mr. Carnegie sends his 
love to all of you.” 

The great bulk of the mail, how- 
ever, consists of sober and inter- 
esting letters from able men with 
ideas. The length or elaborateness 
of the request bears no relation to 
its merit. A proposal accompanied 
by a two-foot stack of supplemen- 
tary documents and books may 
prove unworthy of support. And a 
proposal initially outlined on a 
single page may win a major grant. 
The best foundations are sympa- 
thetically attentive to every visitor 
and every letter. This is not because 
foundation officers are blessed with 
unusual sweetness of temper. It is 
because success in foundation work 
depends on such attentiveness. They 
listen to their visitors and read 
their mail alertly because that—a 
good deal of the time—is where 
the ideas come from. 

The foundation officer reads 
much besides correspondence. He 
reads lengthy memoranda outlining 
projects for which support is re- 
quested, professional journals and 
books in the field in which he is 
working. His reading, like his lis- 
tening, is not casual. He must be 
alert to mew ideas. He must be 
forming judgments as he reads or 
listens. Approached away from his 
office, as he often is, he should be 
more than willing to listen under 
all circumstances. He never knows 
where good ideas will turn up. 
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Also, if the foundation officer is 
to meet and talk with the best men 
in any field, he must take to the 
road. 

“How do foundation officers 
choose among the enormous number 
of proposals made to them,” is a 
question often asked by outsiders. 
To individuals outside the founda- 
tion field the process of decision- 
making is most perplexing and 
mysterious. But it must be remem- 
bered that foundation officers deal 
constantly with the plans of men. 
They have seen and studied thous- 
ands of plans—elaborate plans and 
skimpy plans, tight-knit plans and 
slovenly plans, lucid plans and ob- 
scure plans, sensible plans and wild- 
eyed plans. They have looked at a 
thousand budgets and have learned 
to tell at a glance if a budget has 
been padded unnecessarily. Some- 
times people ask for too little, and 
a good foundation officer will call 
this to their attention. 

There are, of course, many con- 
siderations involved in making de- 
cisions within the foundation. At 
all stages, as may be needed, the 
foundation officer will supplement 
his own best judgment by consul- 
tation with his colleagues, with aca- 
demic or other experts, and with 
the foundation’s own trustees who 
may have special interests or com- 
petence in a given field. The deci- 
sions involved may seem intangible, 
but they are no more intangible 
than the decisions involved in most 
of the administration of human af- 
fairs. All administrative action in- 
volves an appraisal of people and a 
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weighing of plans. Foundation de- 
cisions are not significantly dif- 
ferent. 

It is the duty of the foundation 
officer to place the foundation’s in- 
come in the hands of the best men 
he can find. In order to do so, he 
must appraise men and projects in 
the most dispassionate and detach- 
ed manner. The relationship be- 
tween the foundation officer and 
the men who seek or receive foun- 
dation funds is a highly disciplined 
and honorable relationship govern- 
ed by courtesy and a sense of mutual 
respect. The discipline governing 
the relationship between the foun- 
dation and his “‘client’” comes more 
sternly into play when a grant is 
actually made. It is not the business 
of the officer of a grant-making 
foundation to govern the major 
decisions in a project once the 
money has been given. He cannot 
censor the book which has been 
written with foundation funds. He 
cannot choose the personnel to be 
employed in the project being sup- 
ported. He cannot make policy de- 
cisions with respect to the directions 
the project is to take. It is his busi- 
ness to select men who are thor- 
oughly trustworthy and capable of 
independent action, and to agree 
with these men on a sound plan 
under which the money is to be 
spent. From then on, as long as the 
fundamental conditions of the 
grant are not violated, the founda- 
tion officer should not interfere. 
He will, of course, make a judg- 
ment on the results, particularly if 
the grant is subject to renewal. 
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Wealth is nothing new in the 
history of the world, The pattern 
of using private wealth imagina- 
tively for the general good as il- 
lustrated by the systematic benefac- 
tions of Mr. Carnegie, the Fords, 
Guggenheims, Rockefellers, and 
many others is new. It is a striking 
innovation in human affairs. 

It is not necessary here to review 
foundation achievements. They are 
familiar to all. But the merits of 
the foundation as an institution 
demand closer scrutiny. Could rich 
men have accomplished the same 
results by giving their funds direct- 
ly to medical research centers, uni- 
versities, and other such _ institu- 
tions? What is the point of setting 
up an instrumentality such as the 
modern foundation? 

This is :: good question to ask 
because the modern foundation as 
an organization is almost unique in 
the history of human society. It 
has two features which make it a 
uniquely useful institution. 

Perhaps the most important in- 
novation by the creators of the 
modern foundation was their early 
decision to leave the conventional 
tasks of charity to those organiza- 
tions which had originally borne 
them, and to forge for the founda- 
tion a new role with respect to hu- 
man welfare. Briefly, they proposed 
to concern themselves with the fun- 
damental problems of man rather 
than with palliative measures. They 
set themselves the task not of car- 
ing for the ill, but of discovering 
the prevention and cure of illness; 


not of feeding the hungry but of 
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discovering improved methods of 
growing food, not of protecting 
the ignorant but of discovering 
ways to diminish ignorance. 

The second innovation was that 
these organizations should be freed 
of routine tasks or duties so that 
they might devote their whole con- 
cern to the fundamental problems 
described above. An essential part 
of this thesis was the principle that 
the foundation should keep its 
funds free and uncommitted so that 
they might be used flexibly and 
imaginatively on the most critical 
problems of the day. In the founda- 
tion there was created an institu- 
tional device wholly for the purpose 
of dealing in free funds, an in- 
stitutional device which could 


have no other function than to 
maintain such “risk capital” and 


dispense it creatively. It is to the 
everlasting credit of Mr. Carnegie, 
Mr. Rockefeller, and their fellow 
philanthropists that, familiar with 
the inherent limitations in the flexi- 
bility of existing operating institu- 
tions—such as laboratories, colleges, 
or social agencies—they had the vi- 
sion to create such devices. 

For upwards of 50 years now the 
foundations have proved themselves 
the friends and supporters of crea- 
tive minds. They have been assid- 
uous in holding out a hand to men 
whose gifts and whose serious con- 
cern for human problems promised 
benefit to mankind. They will con- 
tinue to do so. It is a sobering as- 
signment, and all foundation execu- 
tives pray for the wisdom to execute 
it properly. . 





So Many Factors 


Phonic Versus Other Methods 
of Teaching Reading 


WILLIAM S. Gray 
In The Reading Teacher 


—)urinc the last two years 
three summaries have been publish- 
ed of the results of research relat- 
ing to the comparative merits of 
phonic methods versus other meth- 
ods of teaching pupils to read. The 
first was prepared as part of a 
world-wide study which the writer 
made for UNESCO. It included, 
first, a historical review of the de- 
velopment of methods of teaching 
reading and, second, a statement of 
facts and principles revealed by re- 
search that aid in selecting a meth- 
od of teaching reading. The second 
was prepared by Rudolf Flesch in a 
chapter entitled “Phonics Versus 
No Phonics” for the book Why 
Johnny Can’t Read. The third ap- 
peared under the joint authorship 
of Witty and Sizemore and bore the 
title “Phonics in the Reading Pro- 
gram: A Review and Evaluation.” 
Attention here will be focused on 
a few of the important generaliza- 
tions which the findings of these 
studies justify. 

Throughout the history of read- 
ing children have been taught and 
have learned to read through the 
use of methods that differ radically 
in character. For the purpose of this 
discussion the methods used may 
be divided into two groups. Those 
in the first are based on the assump- 
tion that the teaching of reading 
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should begin with a mastery of the 
elements of words. They bear dif- 
ferent names according to the na- 
ture of the element that is stressed 
and are called: the alphabetic or 
spelling method which makes chief 
use of the names of the letters in 
promoting skills in word recogni- 
tion; the phonic method which 
starts with the basic sounds of the 
language as represented by the let- 
ters of the alphabet with or without 
markings; and the syllabic method 
which focuses attention on the 
sound of syllables rather than let- 
ters. Each of these methods has 
been modified to increase efficiency. 

The second group of methods is 
based on the assumption that use 
should be made from the beginning 
of meaningful language units, as an 
aid in promoting a thoughtful read- 
ing attitude and ability to grasp 
meaning. The methods included 
in this group differ widely in re- 
spect to the size of the language 
unit used predominately in begin- 
ning reading activities and have 
been referred to by the following 
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names: the word, the sentence, the 
story, and the experience method. 
Practice differs widely among the 
proponents of each of these meth- 
ods. 

During the last three quarters of 
a century the exclusive use of high- 
ly specialized methods has been 
supplanted largely by the use of 
various combinations of methods, 
such as the word-phonic method, 
or the sentence method, plus em- 
phasis on various aids in word 
recognition. In addition, emphasis 
has been given a wide range of 
techniques which aim to promote 
growth from the beginning in all 
the attitudes and skills involved in 
efficient reading. 

Strange as it may seem, pupils 
have learned to read by almost any 
method of teaching that the mind 
of man has been able to conceive. 
Many experiments have been car- 
ried out. The conditions, however, 
have been such that their results do 
not show conclusively which of the 
many methods used is the best. Be- 
fore final conclusions can be reach- 
ed objectively concerning the rela- 
tive merits of teaching beginning 
reading, carefully controlled experi- 
ments are needed on a scale that has 
never been attempted thus far. 
However, the results now available 
do justify conclusions that are of 
value in planning reading programs 
and in selecting appropriate meth- 
ods for use. 

For example, it has been learned 
that a given method of teaching 
reading does not secure equally 
good results in all schools or among 
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all the pupils of a class. Findings 
have indicated that many factors 
influence progress in learning to 
read. These factors include the na- 
tive capacity and background of 
pupils, their physical condition and 
emotional status, the extent to 
which the school environment is 
attractive and stimulating, and the 
efficiency of teachers. These broad 
statements should not discourage 
us in our search for the best method 
of securing specific results. They 
merely indicate the nature and va- 
riety of the problems that must be 
considered in an effort to promote 
growth in reading. 


CONTRASTING METHODS 


Contrasting methods secure most 
growth in different aspects of read- 
ing. Practically every pertinent ex- 
periment both in this country and 
abroad which has measured the 
progress of pupils in various aspects 
of reading has reached this conclu- 
sion. The attitudes and skills em- 
phasized by various methods have 
varied all the way from those that 
promote skill in word recognition 
to those that cultivate a vital con- 
cern for the content and a clear 
grasp of meaning. Guy Thomas 
Buswell says: “If the primary em- 
phasis is placed upon word recog- 
nition, the outcome is the ability 
to follow the printed lines, to pro- 
nounce all the words, but to display 
no vital concern for the content. 
. . . On the other hand, when the 
chief emphasis is placed on the 
thought . . . the pupils do develop 
a vital concern for the content, but 
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develop more slowly in word recog- 
nition and in ability to follow the 
lines.” 

Increasingly of late, the methods 
used have emphasized the develop- 
ment of various combinations of at- 
titudes and skills in reading. In 
such cases a broad type of develop- 
ment results. It follows that teach- 
ers should be keenly aware when 
selecting a method of teaching 
reading of the attitudes and skills 
that it is designed to develop. 

Since contrasting methods aulti- 
vate different reading attitudes and 
habits, it follows that they start 
pupils along different routes to ma- 
turity in reading. This gives rise to 
a very challenging question: Does 
it make any difference what kind of 
start is made in learning to read? 

According to Buswell, the pro- 
ponents of the word or thought 
method would say “that a correct 
attitude toward reading is of such 
importance that it should be pushed 
a long way toward maturity, let- 
ting the other habits rest for the 
time being.” In respect to this view 
Buswell points out that the danger 
does not lie in the early develop- 
ment of a thoughtful reading atti- 
tude, but in failure to promote the 
development of other attitudes and 
skills that characterize a good 
reader. On the other hand, the pro- 
ponents of a strictly phonic method 
maintain that since words are the 
keys to meaning, the first and most 
important task in teaching pupils to 
read is to develop skill in word 
recognition. Again, the danger does 
not lie in the development of skill 
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in word recognition but in failure 
to promote growth in other essen- 
tial attitudes and skills. 

The solution of the problem de- 
scribed above lies in the parallel 
emphasis from the beginning on 
both the attitudes and skills in- 
volved in thoughtful reading and 
the skills essential in word recogni- 
tion. This proposal is in harmony 
with the results of research and the 
trend during the last century to 
combine into a sound program of 
instruction in reading all the at- 
titudes and skills that characterize a 
good reader. These include a 
thoughtful reading attitude, vital 
concern for the content, essential 
training in word attack skills, a 
clear grasp of meaning, fluency in 
reading, and interest in reading. 

One advaritage of this plan is 
that it enables pupils to engage in 
rewarding activities from the be- 
ginning. As a result, pupils acquire 
the motives and inner drives which 
lead to vigorous effort in learning 
to read. A second advantage is 
that as pupils read to find out what 
a passage says they are greatly aided 
in recognizing words through con- 
text clues. A third advantage is that 
it insures a broad foundation in 
reading attitudes and skills for 
further growth in and through read- 
ing. 

The foregoing generalizations in- 
dicate that emphasis on phonics, 
along with other aids to word 
recognition, has a definite place in 
sound reading programs. It is not 
the goal of teaching reading but a 
means to broader ends. 





Criticism without Basis? 


What Does Educational Research Show 
about Juvenile Delinquency 


EsTHER GRACE NOLAN 


In California Journal of Secondary Education 


Dur unfair exaggeration and 
emphasis by some newspapers and 
magazines on juvenile delinquency 
produces a tendency among some 
readers to believe that al] youth 
are delinquent and criminal. These 
same newspapers and magazines say 
nothing about the large majority of 
school youth who progress normally 
and successfully through their 
school program, graduate, and con- 
tinue with advanced schooling or 
industrial training, many with out- 
standing records and honors, secure 
employment and adjust satisfactor- 
ily, marry and have happy homes 
and families, and become the “back- 
bone” of the nation. 

This article would not imply that 
we don’t have a juvenile delin- 
quency problem, but that the per- 
centage is lower than sometimes 
portrayed. Here is a problem on 
which more research studies are 
needed, so that the whole truth will 
be known and understood by all 
individuals. By such means, citi- 
zens, business and professional per- 
sons, and others may begia to see 
what their part can be in helping to 
improve the situation. Anyone can 
criticize, but when the total problem 
has been studied, through research, 
then a constructive, cooperative at- 
tack on the situation can be begun 
by all persons and groups in the 
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community who truly desire to serve 
youth, rather than to criticize. Many 
local communities already have per- 
formed great service on this social 
problem. 

However, though much delin- 
quency begins in the home or in the 
community, there is still much that 
the secondary schools can do. Spe- 
cific research on the subject would 
provide “facts” on which to base a 
constructive program of attack, 
modification, or prevention by high 
schools. 

Not too long ago, such a research 
study was conducted among 29 high 
schools in Los Angeles County. The 
chief counselor or guidance person 
in each of these schools was inter- 
viewed in person, and requested to 
fill in a questionnaire from data in 
the school files, on five current cases 
of pre-delinquency or delinquency 
enrolled in the school during that 
school year. The results thus se- 
cured produced a reservoir of 145 
cases on which school information, 
test data, records, etc. were avail- 
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able, together with the opinions 
and observations of the counselor 
or guidance person. 

It was the purpose of this study, 
first, to discover what school factors 
were related to delinquency, and 
which of these factors lay within 
the province of the school to modify 
or control. It was, further, the pur- 
pose to determine what school tech- 
niques had proved successful in 
remedying the situation or in pre- 
venting serious school misbehavior 
and maladjustment from developing 
into actual delinquency. 

Some of the detailed conclusions 
drawn from the research study will 
provide constructive suggestions 


from which many California high 
schools may profit in their attack on 
juvenile delinquency. Here are a 


few useful observations drawn from 
the results of the study: 

It is probable that secondary 
schools will have little success in 
correcting pre-delinquency among 
their enrolment if knowledge of a 
pupil’s record of repeated failure 
and frustration is not followed by 
adjustment to correct this situation. 
Secondary schools will undoubtedly 
have difficulty in correcting the de- 
linquency problem among their pu- 
pils if enrolment in courses is ar- 
bitrarily made without reference to 
guidance information about the pu- 
pils. 

It is probable that pre-delinquent 
tendencies among pupils from non- 
English speaking homes, among 
those having reading or language 
handicaps, or among those having 
poor academic ability, will not be 
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corrected by enrolment in class- 
rooms where teachers use only one 
method of instruction and presenta- 
tion, such as stimulation by audi- 
tory impressions only (talking), 
without differentiation to include 
also visual impressions (looking), 
and manipulative contacts (doing). 

It is probable that some pupils 
may develop pre-delinquent tenden- 
cies if enrolled with classroom 
teachers who are not sensitive to the 
need for remedial instruction or for 
a modified curriculum, and who 
cannot distinguish between the two 
conditions and provide the necessary 
techniques to care for the situation 
correctly. 

Secondary schools can hardly ex- 
pect to correct their delinquency 
problems unless adequate cumula- 
tive records are developed and class- 
room teachers assisted to interpret 
the data correctly and to utilize such 
information effectively. Adequate 
group test data about pupils, and 
individual testing where necessary, 
by which to diagnose and correct 
pre-delinquencies, should include 
intelligence tests which differentiate 
between language and non-language 
factors, so that non-verbal and per- 
formance ability will also be meas- 
ured, and programs set up to de- 
velop these abilities further. Schools 
which truly desire to diagnose and 
correct delinquency will need to 
provide individual counseling and 
group guidance, and to utilize other 
constructive diagnostic and adjust- 
ment techniques in the process. 

Secondary schools which do not 
provide adjustment of a curriculum 
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to meet the full range of a pupil’s 
abilities, interests, and meeds can 
hardly hope to solve school factors 
relating to delinquency. Schools 
which do not accept and practice 
the principle of giving passing 
marks and encouragement to pupils 
working up to capacity but below 
grade norm will probably be unable 
to eliminate pre-delinquent tenden- 
cies among the slow learners en- 


rolled. 


A PERMISSIVE ATTITUDE 


Secondary schools which do not 
assist their teachers, by in-service 
guidance training, to establish a 
permissive attitude rather than an 
austere emotional classroom at- 


mosphere, and to utilize mental hy- 
giene principles and democratic 


practices in the classroom, will 
probably not adequately solve all 
of the school factors relating to de- 
linquency. Schools which do not 
provide assistance for teachers to 
learn how to capitalize on a pupil's 
psychological assets and to mini- 
mize his liabilities, by the utiliza- 
tion of adequate methods and ma- 
terials, may probably be fostering 
some of the very conditions out of 
which certain cases of delinquency 
may develop. 

Teachers who fail to furnish sat- 
isfying situations for pupils at 
school in order to supplement their 
inadequate home conditions, by 
providing the necessary affection, 
supervised control, opportunities for 
wholesome group participation, and 
for personality development of in- 
dividual pupils, will miss many 


timely occasions for correcting pre- 
delinquent tendencies. 

The elimination of strictly disci- 
plinary measures, as such, and sub- 
stitution of individual counseling 
and group-guidance techniques, 
based on interpretation of adequate 
cumulative record and test data will 
prove more effective in correcting 
the present problem of school de- 
linquency. 

Better vocational guidance, occu- 
pational information units, work 
experience programs, and job 
placement and follow-up services 
by the high schools can do much to 
correct pre-delinquency in the 
school. The schools can do much 
to improve the delinquency problem 
by better understanding of, and co- 
operation with, existing community 
agencies, referral resources, and lo- 
cal organizations having youth- 
building programs. 

Most high schools, in strength- 
ening their program of prevention 
of delinquency, need to be aware of 
ways by which to improve their 
public relations in the community, 
so that a better understanding of 
the purposes of the educational and 
guidance programs is gained by the 
patrons of the school, and the com- 
munity in general, and that con- 
tinued cooperation, approval, and 
financial support will be assured. 
It is well if school personnel keep 
in mind that a happy, well-adjusted, 
adequately progressing pupil, go- 
ing home day by day, will provide 
the very finest kind of public re- 
lations the school can hope to de- 
velop. @ 





How Can We Get Enough Good 
Teachers—And Keep Them? 


REPORTS OF THE WHITE House CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION 


Du American public must be 
reawakened to the fact that teachers 
work with our most precious re- 
source—our children. 

A good educational system re- 
quires good teachers and enough of 
them in each locality to meet its 
needs. 

We believe that, to increase the 
supply of good teachers from any 
source, three basic considerations 


must be kept in mind: 

1. The prestige and status of 
teaching must be comparable to 
other professions within the com- 


munity. 

2. The salary structure must be 
high enough and flexible enough to 
compete effectively with other fields 
bidding for quality manpower. 

3. The teacher’s job must be so 
defined as to challenge and attract 
the interest of talented people. 

A good teacher is one who has 
an active interest in children and 
youth ; has a broad educational back- 
ground; is professionally qualified 
and competent; possesses good 
physical and mental health; has a 
good moral character; manifests a 
desire for selfimprovement; can 
work constructively with other pro- 
fessional workers, parents, and the 
community; and is proud of teach- 
ing as a profession. 

“Enough” good teachers implies 
enough teachers in the classrooms 
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to develop each child to his full 
potential, taking into account the 
educational service to be rendered 
in that particular classroom. 

We can increase the supply of 
good teachers through several ave- 
nues. One is by the recruitment of 
high-school youth, stimulated by 
the following: The example of 
dedicated and inspired teachers, the 
formation of Future Teacher Clubs, 
the participation in Career Days 
and other guidance activities fo- 
cused on teaching. Also, the exten- 
sion of public and private scholar- 
ships and other grants to qualified 
teacher candidates, and the evi- 
dence of teachers expressing enthu- 
siastic pride in their profession. 

Another avenue of approach is 
improving the programs of teacher 
preparation. This would include 
strong programs of general educa- 
tion and a professional program 
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keyed to professional problems and 
responsibilities as well as motiva- 
tion for continued study after ap- 
pointment. Institutions of higher 
education should accept greater re- 
sponsibility for recruitment and 
preparation of teachers. There 
should be a review and evaluation 
of teacher-training programs for the 
purpose of making them as chal- 
lenging, effective, and attractive as 
possible. We have found it amply 
evident that lowering standards of 
teacher preparation and certifica- 
tion will not assist teacher recruit- 
ment. It is important, also, to staff 
teacher-training institutions with 
competent, well-qualified profes- 
sional staff, providing them with 
adequate funds. 

Recruitment of qualified former 
teachers would be facilitated by the 
use of state surveys of potential 
teachers; by the provision of re- 
training programs, which are practi- 
cal and dynamic; by making avail- 
able scholarships for inservice and 
preservice training programs; by 
changes in restrictive laws govern- 
ing tenure and employment. Im- 
proved working conditions and sal- 
aries, relaxation of compulsory re- 
tirement provisions, part-time em- 
ployment, and the establishment of 
teacher reciprocity agreements be- 
tween states were also favored. 

Among those lacking teacher 
training, carefully selected college 
graduates may be another source of 
additional teachers after completing 
professional training specially gear- 
ed to their needs. Experiments are 
being conducted in this field and it 


is recommended that no final deci- 
sion be reached until much more in- 
formation is available as to the 
more advantageous type of program. 

There may yet be some other 
means of increasing the supply of 
good teachers such as the develop- 
ment of various benefit plans com- 
parable to those in industry. A con- 
tinuing need for community ap- 
preciation and recognition of our 
teachers was strongly emphasized. 

In the choice of candidates for 
teacher preparation and placement, 
race, religious affiliation, or na- 
tional origin should not be consid- 
ered. It was recommended that we 
urge the U. S. Office of Education 
to make a study of certification 
standards and establish a basis for 
reciprocity in certification between 
states, 

We believe that the most effective 
use of teacher talents will require 
more tather than fewer persons. 


THE RECOMMENDATIONS 


We recommend relief of teachers 
from nonprofessional duties and 
the use of consultants and super- 
visory services. It is further recom- 
mended that there be consolidation 
of attendance units to provide good 
age grouping, good buildings, and 
good school environment; the pro- 
vision and more effective use of 
good equipment, library service, 
and teaching materials, including 
visual aids, sound films, and tele- 
vision. 

We feel that, at this time, the 
use of teacher aids requires further 
study and experimentation before it 
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can be recommended as a means of 
meeting the shortage of teachers. 

If teachers are to be retained, 
then every school system is obli- 
gated to provide personnel services 
which have been recognized as 
necessary for an individual to 
achieve job satisfaction. These are: 

1. Selection of teachers capable 
of providing educational leader- 
ship to children, parents, and the 
community. 

2. Good personnel relationships. 

3. More attractive living and 
working conditions. 

4. A continuous orientation pro- 
gram that will enable the teacher to 
become a functioning member of 
the community and the teaching 
staff. 

5. A program of communications 
adequate to keep the teacher in- 
formed and able to participate in 
the operation of the school. 

6. A cooperative evaluation pro- 
gram to assist each teacher to iden- 


tify teachers’ strengths and weak- 
nesses. 

7. A salary schedule that will en- 
able the classroom teacher to se- 
cure rewards commensurate with 
those of other professions. 

8. An inservice training program 
that will enable teachers to develop 
to the maximum of their potential. 

9. The strengthening of policies 
related to tenure, retirement, group 
insurance, sabbatical and emergency 
leaves, released time for profes- 
sional meetings and courses. 

10. The encouragement of pa- 
rental emphasis on good conduct 
on the part of their children. 

11. The adequate personal and 
professional guidance to be pro- 
vided for the beginning teachers. 

12. The providing of service 
awards in recognition of outstand- 
ing teaching accomplishment. 

13. The further studies or re- 
search on merit increases for teach- 
ers. . 


") varry-FOUR states have reported estimates of the 
number of teachers leaving the profession in their states in 
1954—55. The total of about 70,000 in 1954—55 indicates a 
turnover of about 8 percent of the instruction staffs in those 
34 states. The “turnover” does not mean a complete loss to 
the profession, since, on the average for the 27 states re- 
porting reasons for leaving, 18 percent left to go to other 
states where presumably a majority will continue in teach- 
ing. Therefore, it is estimated for the nation as a whole that 
the total turnover is about 90,000; of these, about 75,000 
drop out of teaching. For the 27 states, nearly one in three 
teachers left because of marriage and family reasons; 15 
percent retired for age or disability, 18 percent went to other 
states; 14 percent entered other types of employment; and 
21 percent left for miscellaneous reasons.—NEA Research 
Division. 





Sleeping Dogs Are Nudged Awake 


New Patterns in Citizen-School Relations 


B. P. BRODINSKY 


In The School Executive 


TD were was a time, not many 
years ago, when people were con- 
tent to let the administrator run the 
school system as he saw fit. This 
suited some superintendents quite 
well. Even so, there was plenty of 
contact between the people—or at 
least some of them—and the school 
administration. Most superinten- 
dents issued an annual report, ac- 
cepted invitations to address a Ro- 
tary or Kiwanis Club and, of 
course, let loose with a barrage of 
publicity and information when a 
bond issue was at stake. 

The people, in their turn, found 
ways in which to express their 
pleasure or displeasure with the 
schools. Their will made itself felt 
sharply, unmistakably, and some- 
times irrevocably—and that was at 
the voting places when school levies 
were at issue. 

Not all superintendents permitted 
such a relationship to exist; and 
not all who permitted it were happy 
about it. But it was the pressure of 
events and irresistible developments 
which began to change the ways of 
a schoolman and his patrons. 

As school costs began to rise— 
through a combination of higher 
price levels, more children, and 
higher educational standards—citi- 
zens had to pay more than eyer 
before. And as they did, they be- 
gan to take a greater interest in 
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their investment. This interest 
sometimes led them to see things in 
schools which puzzled, dissatisfied, 
or even angered them; or to find 
things which they liked and want- 
ed more of. The net result has 
been the greatest public discussion 
about education in our history—a 
discusion reaching its zenith in 
1955 in the White House Con- 
ference on Education. 

This unprecedented public inter- 
est has been, on the whole, healthy, 
although at times it has increased 
the schoolman’s difficulties. It has, 
however, spurred the school ad- 
ministrator to search for new ways 
to take the public into partnership. 
The year 1955 has brought into 
sharp focus new relationships be- 
tween the school executive and the 
people. 

Today the superintendent tells 
more of the public school’s story 
to the public. Newspapers, which 
formerly devoted most of the space 
given to education to athletics and 
extra-curricular activities, now print 
countless lines and photographs 
dealing with the teaching of read- 
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ing, spelling, and arithmetic; about 
new teachers beginning their service 
in the school system, teacher work- 
shops, and the selection of text- 
books and other teaching materials. 
Because he has more to tell, the 
superintendent now uses more 
media. The annual report still re- 
mains a staple, and the newspaper 
probably is second in importance. 
But the superintendent is becom- 
ing skilled in the use of other tools. 
He has learned to utilize radio and 
TV, but he regards this as no sub- 
stitute for a steady and planned 
flow of information about the 
schools to the people by way of 
leaflets, letters to parents, speeches, 
exhibits, and window displays. 
The superintendent works with 
a greater variety of groups. He has 
learned to establish contacts and 


harmony with labor groups, all re- 


ligious constituencies, women’s 
clubs, and a growing number of 
retired people without children in 
the schools. Nevertheless, he places 
more importance on policy and 
performance and less on publicity 
in his dealings with the public. He 
still welcomes and strives for pub- 
licity, that is, public notice of his 
school system’s achievements. But 
he realizes that if the good notices 
are to come, they must be based on 
performance and that performance, 
in turn, depends on good policy. It 
is no coincidence that during 1955 
more school boards were putting 
their policies down on paper. Many 
of these were found to be sound. 
If so, they were retained, in more 
clear-cut statements, for all to see 
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and know. And policies found to 
be overgrown with moss or left in 
disuse were lopped off. 

The school executive now is less 
inclined to wait for a crisis before 
developing his channels of com- 
munication to the people. He is 
more inclined to work continuously 
for a climate in which crises are 
prevented. If they do arise he 
wishes to have ready the confidence 
and support of the people for their 
resolution. The school systems 
which have the best public relations 
are those which carry on their con- 
tacts with the people as if every 
day preceded a bond election. 

The sum and substance of the su- 
perintendent’s changing relations 
with the people is best seen in that 
bright phenomenon, the citizens’ 
participation movement. The tre- 
mendous growth of citizen advisory 
committees in number, in the effec- 
tiveness of their work, in the re- 
sults achieved—all reflect the new 
ways in which the professional edu- 
cator has cooperated with the lay- 
man. For the citizens’ committee 
constitutes the first approach to 
that ideal of public relations—co- 
operative action for the solution of 
problems and of planning toward 
new goals. Only as there is trust 
and mutual respect between the 
citizens and their school officials 
can there be healthy relations be- 
tween the two or any kind of effec- 
tive communication. This is the les- 
son that schoolmen have been learn- 
ing as a result of their rubbing el- 
bows with citizens’ committees and 
with the community. . 





Are the Objectives Obsolete? 


Education for What? 


THEODORE BRAMELD 


In New York State Education 


Ove of the occupational diseases 
of educators is their habit of in- 
dulging in clichés and slogans. Per- 
haps the most common example is 
their incessant repetition of the 
need for purposes and objectives 
in education—a need that is ex- 
pressed in such threadbare phrases 
as “education for democracy” or 
“training for citizenship.” 

The danger in this kind of slo- 
ganizing is that it tends to substitute 
empty verbalisms for genuine mean- 
ings. While everyone agrees that 
purposes and objectives are impor- 
tant, educators too frequently seem 


satisfied merely to pay lip service 
to a few pleasant-sounding but ob- 
vious generalities. Having done so, 
they busily turn to more “practical” 
matters such as overcrowded school- 


rooms, college-entrance require- 
ments, and other issues that plague 
them daily. 

If educational objectives are im- 
portant enough to notice at all, 
then they are important enough to 
deserve much more thoughtful and 
prolonged attention than they usual- 
ly receive. This is far from easy. 
The reason it is difficult is that 
it is fundamentally philosophical— 
that is, it requires examination of 
underlying beliefs about the mean- 
ing of education, the meaning of 
democracy, and particularly the 
meaning of the goals that ought to 
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be established to guide every small 
or large practice. The task is further 
complicated by the fact that the cul- 
ture which education always serves 
has been undergoing tremendous 
change, and that this change in turn 
affects every facet of the elementary 
and secondary schools, the institu- 
tions of higher learning, and adult 
programs. 

Objectives that may have been 
suitable even a decade or two ago 
are accordingly more or less obso- 
lete today. They will be increasing- 
ly obsolete in the next decade. 
Hence the time is due—indeed, far 
overdue—when educators are obli- 
gated to use the hard thinking of 
philosophy to restudy and reformu- 
late the objectives that should gov- 
ern curriculums, methodology, ad- 
ministration, and every other phase 
of the great cultural institution for 
which they are chiefly responsible. 

One way to demonstrate the per- 
tinence of what I have stated is by 
way of a question which we could 
ask of the educational philosopher. 
“Do human beings everywhere on 
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earth,” we might ask him, “possess 
any common purposes, any common 
objectives?” For if they do, then 
have we not already found one im- 
portant basis on which to deter- 
mine the purposes and objectives 
that should serve them education- 
ally? 

The answer that he would give 
could be affirmative. “Yes,” he 
could reply, “all normal people 
want to achieve a number of goals 
—some of them physiological, some 
psychological, some social. They 
want to be adequately nourished, for 
example. They want security. They 
want to work at something that 
gives them satisfaction. They want 
to be appreciated and loved. They 
want to feel that they belong to an 
enterprise larger than themselves 
to which they can give their loyalty. 


They want to participate in deter- 
mining the conditions by which they 
live. There are still other goals, of 
course, and each can be stated in 
somewhat different words. But all 
tend to fuse together toward one 
overarching goal. This might be 


called ‘social-sel f-realization’—a 
term which symbolizes the desire of 
most men for the richest possible 
fulfilment of themselves both per- 
sonally and in their relations with 
other men through groups and in- 
stitutions.” 

Social-self-realization, or some 
equivalent term, becomes then a 
powerful symbol by which to con- 
sider the adequacy or inadequacy of 
current educational objectives. And 
one reason it is so powerful is that 
it is by no means the mere specula- 
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tive offspring of some philosopher's 
imagination. It is, rather, a kind of 
shorthand symbol of the findings 
of a great number of disciplines 
from which philosophers themselves 
must borrow if they are to be effec- 
tive. 

Anthropologists, for example, 
are beginning to study the goals of 
many people in many parts of the 
world, and they are giving strong 
support to social-self-realization as 
a meaningful concept. Psychiatrists 
are also contributing to its mean- 
ing—as when they teach us from 
their research that frustration is a 
term for the evil that follows from 
too much suppression of one’s nor- 
mal search for satisfaction of hu- 
man wants. 

It would be easy to support what 
I haye said by reference to the vast 
accumulation of thought and re- 
search on this problem. I need only 
to mention such philosophers as 
Lewis Mumford, such anthropol- 
ogists as Bronislaw Malinowski, and 
such psychiatrists as Erich Fromm— 
all of whom, along with a host of 
others, are prepared to defend this 
kind of approach to the problem of 
objectives and purposes. And I can- 
not refrain from mentioning one 
recent book that might be overlook- 
ed by educators: Abraham Edel’s 
Ethical Judgment: the Use of Sci- 
ence in Ethics, which brings to- 
gether some of the evidence for a 
more basic approach to human 
goals, through cooperation of phil- 
osophers and scientists, than we 
have hitherto thought possible. 

What are some of the practical 
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implications of this kind of re- 
thinking for the everyday work of 
the schools? 

In the first place, the objectives 
of education are reformulated as 
they relate to the objectives of hu- 
man beings living in _ society. 
We do not, if our objectives are 
sound, give courses for the sake of 
credits or even of knowledge as 
such; we give them so that people 
of all races, creeds, classes, and cul- 
tures may realize a more satisfying 
life for themselves and their fel- 
lows. 

In the second place, teachers who 
become clear about the meaning of 
social-self-realization develop a 
deeper commitment and dedication 
to the priceless value of their work. 
They understand better what they 
are doing and why they are doing 
it; their morale rises; the petty dif- 
ficulties of their daily routine be- 
come less irksome; they come to 
feel that they are members of a 
truly great profession because it is 
a profession of great purpose. Thus 
their own security increases because 
they are surer of why they are teach- 
ers, and so the security of their 
students increases also. Like most 
other goals that enter into social- 
self-realization, security is contag- 
ious. 

In the third place, and related to 
what I have just said, the methods 
we use as teachers become more or- 
ganized and more effective because 
they are now guided by magnetic 
purpose. By the same token, we 
learn to weed out some of the meth- 
ods we have been using because 
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they become irrelevant or even dan- 
gerous to that purpose. 

In the fourth place, we are bet- 
ter equipped to determine whether 
the subject-matters we have been 
teaching are really worth teaching, 
after all. If, for example, a course 
of study contributes to the creative 
imagination of children, and helps 
them to discover the kind of crea- 
tive work that will satisfy them as 
adults, its subject-matter is good. 
If it does not, if it is deaden- 
ing and irrelevant to their interests, 
it is bad and should be eliminated. 
Curriculums are for the sake of 
greater social-self-realization. 

And in the fifth place, reexamin- 
ation of educational purposes and 
objectives in the way suggested is 
a challenge to educators to come to 
gtips with the recent thinking and 
findings of philosophers and their 
cooperating experts. Unless educa- 
tors are willing to undertake this 
task, they will only resort again to 
the habit of fuzzy and feeble plati- 
tudinizing. 

I am confident that they do not 
wish to do this. I am confident, 
rather, that the majority of teachers 
and administrators increasingly ap- 
preciate that the old formulations 
will no longer do; that we live in a 
revolutionary age of vast promise 
as well as of infinite danger, and 
that education must not shirk its 
responsibility to make sure it will 
serve human beings in their age-old 
struggle to achieve the social-self- 
realization for which, consciously 
and unconsciously, they have long- 
ed across countless centuries. * 
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How Could It Be an Easy Job? 


The Tumult and the Teacher 


Dwicut L. BurToN 


In Phi Delta Kappan 


at N the past quarter-century the 
relationship of the teacher to his 
community has changed markedly. 
Thus comes one source of tumult. 
The teacher is no longer disjoined 
from his society, aloof in learned 
isolation. Teachers these days are 
members of the Lions Club, the 
Men’s Horticultural League, the 
League of Women Voters, the 
Monday Sewing Circle, or even the 
American Federation of Labor. All 
this has been hard to accept by some 
lay citizens whose syllogism seems 
to run: major premise—teacher is 
becoming more like me, minor 
premise—that’s bad; what would 
happen for heaven's sake, if J tried 
to teach those little fiends; conclu- 
sion—modern education is going to 
the dogs. 

Devotees of the going-to-the- 
dogs doctrine tend to nurse roman- 
tically the memory of an American 
schoolmaster or schoolmarm who 
went out of fashion with the derby 
hat. The nostalgic myth thus per- 
petuated holds that genteel poverty 
is, and ought to be, a mark of the 
teacher; teachers are monk-like 
people quite happy to wear the 
same dress or suit for ten years in 
return for the privilege of steeping 
themselves—and perhaps inciden- 
tally some of their students—in 
their antiseptically-preserved little 
bodies of subject matter which 
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don’t do anyone much real good. 
The pedagogical iconoclast who 
seeks to make as much money as the 
carpenters and plumbers in his 
town is a crass materialist—maybe 
even subversive! 


THE CONSTANT WORRY 


But there are other sources of tu- 
mult about public education. One is 
born of the precarious necessity to 
square democratic processes in the 
classroom with discipline and the 
teacher’s position of authority. Dis- 
cipline remains a major worry of 
beginning teachers. What terror lies 
in that first awesome day when one 
is alone with a roomful of ado- 
lescents—or first graders, for that 
matter! Maybe the terror continues 
indefinitely. Even some experienced 
teachers live in constant fear that 
things will get out of hand, that 
their positions will be compro- 
mised. 

Such insecurity is human. Yet 
many laymen, and teachers, too, talk 
of ‘preparing for democratic citi- 
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zenship” in a school while at the 
same time viewing democratic meth- 
ods in the classroom with a fishy 
eye. This fundamental distrust of 
democracy is common among those 
who hark back admiringly to some 
knuckle-rapping, dunce cap-dispens- 
ing martinet of their youth. They 
incline to rate “strictness” (maybe 
using the word “‘standard”) as a 
cardinal quality of teaching and 
tend to dismiss individual and small 
group activity or even free speech 
for pupils as evidences of “soft ped- 
agogy.” 

Some of the tumult in American 
education arises from the fact that 
it is a gruelingly hard task to up- 
hold in practice the Jacksonian 
ideal, to which American schools 
have committed themselves, of 
education for all of the children of 
all the people. Each month new 
prophets (and frequently old ones 
stage repeat performances) shout 
for a switch. Arthur Bestor’s The 
Restoration of Learning is the new- 
est appeal for stringent separation 
of the sheep and goats, intellectual- 
ly speaking. Defiantly, Professor 
Bestor defends his plan of intellec- 
tual segregation as democratic. 
There can be little argument about 
that if one goes back far enough. 
Bestor’s ideas are not far from Jef- 
ferson’s. Greater selectivity in edti- 
cation, the European plan wh 
Bestor and others admire, has ever 
been a tempting doctrine, the more 
so now with the “double shift” era 
in school enrolment. 

Yet from the beginning, the 
American people have been forced 
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to build an educational structure 
which has no origins except in the 
American culture itself, and the 
basis of it has been, of necessity, 
solidly Jacksonian. This has led the 
Educational Policies Commission to 
point out in its recent Public Educa- 
tion and the Future of America: 

“For more than a century, the 
American people have sought to de- 
velop an education uniquely design- 
ed to further their way of life; the 
product of their labor has been the 
American Public School. Nowhere 
else in the world is there a school 
approaching it in character, scope, 
magnitude, and responsibility. De- 
signed especially for their task, pub- 
lic schools have stood—and now 
stand—as great wellsprings of 
freedom, equality, and selfgovern- 
ment.”’ 


NOT FOR COMFORT 


But what teacher, no matter how 
dedicated, has not occasionally cried 
out against her destiny, and reflect- 
ed in the healing silence of, say, 
4:30 P.M. on how refreshing a 
place a school might be if there 
were no pupils around? What teach- 
ing position can be comfortable in 
a school which brings under its 
roof the physically disabled, the 
emotionally unbalanced, the moron, 
and the genius, along with the 
“normal” pupils—however they are 
defined? But this is the American 
school and comfort is not a condi- 
tion of teaching in it. Educating all 
of these youths in the same group 
but not in the same way remains 
the major challenge (ask a teach- 
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er!) and at the same time it is the 
major cultural achievement of our 
time. 

A product, whether of the fac- 
tory or school, can be judged only 
when put to the test. Debates have 
raged around whether Johnny can 
read or spell or figure better than 
his grandfather. Statistics are plen- 
tiful. But ignoring statistics, it may 
not be too naive to look to the 
country’s greatest test, World War 
II, for some proof that our educa- 
tional product met the test well. 
The American Private First Class 
emerged from the war as the 20th 
century Hero, the century's man of 
destiny. Bastogne, Tarawa, Anzio, 
Okinawa testified to the heroism 
and idealism and know-how of 
America’s young men and woraen, 
putting the lie to the charge that 
they had gone soft. The American 
G.I. was ever concerned with the 
comfort of his individual foxhole, 
and the American Army was, as the 
Russian general said while he was 
still an ally, ever pausing to bring 
up the Coca-Colas. Still idealism 
remained the official policy of the 
American soldier even though he 
often was not able to say what he 
was fighting for. The German was 
frequently better at dialectic. More 
than once I heard a G.I. break up 
an argument with a former enemy 
by snarling, “Well, goddamit, we 
won, didn’t we!” 


Relief from the Tumult 
Have you heard that they have chlorophyll aspirin for 


those stinking headaches?—John Harold in 


Schools. 


The secret of the American sol- 
dier’s success was not only material. 
He was a philosophical symbol as 
well as a material. He stood for the 
idea that no leader could become 
indispensable. The idea—anti- 
European—that no man’s destiny is 
determined at age 11 or 12 by his 
origins, intellectual or social, made 
every private a potential sergeant 
and every sergeant a potential lieu- 
tenant. The American soldier’s lack 
of discipline, in the Prussian sense, 
amazed the German but so did the 
“heart” he exhibited. 

The evidence was to be found 
not only at the front. American 
unity and sensitivity to the moral 
issues involved, which Henry Steele 
Commager points out in The Amer- 
ican Mind, refutes the charge that 
our thinking was purely quantita- 
tive rather than qualitative. This 
country alone maintained demo- 
cratic institutions during the war. 
With large groups of Japanese in- 
ternees and German war prisoners 
under surveillance, there was no 
mass mistreatment. There were no 
Buchenwalds nor Dachaus_ in 
America. 

Grandiloquence and weltschmerz 
will blend, as always, in the tumult 
surrounding public education, But 
pending major changes in Ameri- 
can culture, education will flow on 
in its Jacksonian riverbed toward 
an inevitable objective. * 


Midland 











We Need Well-Defined Goals 


Using Tests for Evaluation 


RosBertT L. EBEL 


In The National Elementary Principal 


f ainiiienon of the effective- 
ness of an instructional program is 
a complex task. Many kinds of evi- 
dence from many different sources 
are relevant. Many people, inside 
the school and out, are entitled to 
share in the process. Their evalua- 
tions will depend not only on the 
extent and accuracy of the evidence 
available to them, and on their in- 
terpretations of that evidence, but 
also on their goals of education and 
the standards of excellence they 
hold. 

For the purpose of evaluating the 
effectiveness of an educational pro- 
gram it is essential that the goals 
of instruction be ends rather than 
means. It is also essential that they 
be limited, tangible, and clearly 
defined. 

Evaluation is impossible in the 
absence of some kind of measure- 
ment. That measurement should be 
as precise as possible, but it need 
not be perfectly precise, need not 
satisfy all the measurement criteria 
of the physical scientist. In its most 
elementary form, it involves noth- 
ing more than the observation that 
Student A possesses more of a 
defined characteristic than Student 
B. If this statement can be verified 
independently by another observer, 
a useful measurement has been 
made. 

Occasionally, one reads discus- 
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sions of evaluation and measurement 
which suggest that evaluation is 
broader, less precise, but generally 
more valid, than measurement. The 
implication may be that many im- 
portant educational outcomes can- 
not be measured but can be eval- 
uated. These discussions overlook 
an important point. The attainment 
of educational goals is always a 
matter of “more or less.” Unless at 
least the elementary type of meas- 
urement (described in the pre- 
ceeding paragraph) can be made, 
evaluation is impossible. 


HOW MUCH GOOD? 


Evaluation requires measurement, 
but adds to it a value judgment 
concerning the worth of the thing 
measured. Measurement may tell 
“how much,” evaluation may tell 
“how good.” We cannot say how 
good an educational program is 
without knowing how much it has 
achieved of certain objectives. But 
a simple quantitative description of 
how much of certain goals has been 
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achieved, without consideration of 
the value of those goals, is not eval- 
uation. 

Educational achievement _ tests 
provide only one basis for evaluat- 
ing the effectiveness of an instruc- 
tional program, but it is an im- 
portant basis. High-quality achieve- 
ment tests produce precise and rele- 
vant evidence on the degree of 
achievement of specified educational 
goals. These tests give large 
amounts of evidence at small cost. 
No reasonable person argues for the 
exclusive use of achievement tests 
in evaluating the instructional pro- 
gram of a modern school. But one 
can argue that without the use of 
tests evaluation is likely to be in- 
complete, inaccurate, and unneces- 
sarily expensive. 

The quality of a testing program 
depends on the relevance of the 
tests chosen to the educational ob- 
jectives of the school. Standardized 
tests, or wide-scale testing pro- 
grams, can be used to evaluate prog- 
ress toward basic objectives which 
most schools have in common, The 
objectives which a typical elemen- 
tary school holds in common with 
other elementary schools far out- 
weigh in number the objectives 
which are unique to that school. 
As a result, standardized tests are 
accepted as appropriate in measur- 
ing certain essential outcomes of 
elementary education. Locally con- 
structed tests are necessary to eval- 
uate the specific and unique aspects 
of a local school’s instructional pro- 
gram. 

Unfortunately, standardized tests 
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of achievement often emphasize 
knowledge of curriculum content 
more than ability to use basic learn- 
ing skills, or the acquisition of other 
useful abilities. Too often the ap- 
parent purpose of a test is to indi- 
cate how much the pupil can re- 
member of the factual knowledge 
taught in most schools, rather than 
how many of the objectives of the 
school he has achieved. In selecting 
good tests teachers and principals 
find The Fourth Mental Measure- 
ments Yearbook most helpful. It 
is a valuable guide, not only to the 
various tests which are reviewed 
but also to the standards which 
ought to be used in test selection. 

After tests have been given and 
scored, the results must be inter- 
preted competently and critically. 
Many of the “national norms”’ re- 
ported for standardized tests are 
based on rather limited or biased 
samples. Too many schools still 
regard ‘coming up to the national 
norm’”’ as a necessary and sufficient 
condition for satisfaction with their 
educational programs. Norms, re- 
flecting what is true in general, 
must be distinguished from stand- 
ards, which indicate what ought to 
be true in a particular case. 

One of our most common and 
serious misconceptions is that the 
achievement-test scores of an indi- 
vidual pupil should always be in- 
terpreted in relation to his 1.Q. 
There is no intelligence test avail- 
able which is not partly a test of 
learned achievement. Examination of 
the content of widely used group- 
intelligence tests reveals that the vo- 
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cabulary, arithmetic problems, and 
other materials they contain, closely 
resemble those found in general 
achievement test batteries. When 
scores on intelligence tests and 
achievement tests are correlated, 
values above .80 are frequently 
found. William Coleman and Ed- 
ward E. Cureton found that the 
overlap between what a typical 
group intelligence test measures and 
what achievement tests of reading 
and arithmetic measure was actually 
about 95 percent. 

These findings are important. 
They mean that it is risky to iden- 
tify a pupil as an “over-achiever” 
or an “under-achiever” on the basis 
of the differences between his in- 
telligence and achievement test 


scores. The differences may be due 
almost entirely to errors of meas- 


urement. The Coleman-Cureton 
findings suggest that achievement 
test scores not only can be, but 
usually ought to be, interpreted in- 
dependently of intelligence test 
scores. They also suggest that a 
school which insists on giving both 
a high-quality intelligence and a 
high-quality general achievement 
test may be wasting money. 

No one should conclude that in- 
telligence tests are worthless. In- 
telligence tests, which measure past 
achievement to a considerable ex- 
tent, provide useful indications of 
a pupil’s “ability to learn.” Re- 
search has not proved that intelli- 
gence is all nurture and no nature 
(inheritance). But it does remind 
us that present intelligence tests do 
not measure native intelligence di- 
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rectly, and that indirect influences 
concerning native intelligence are 
of limited use to the teacher 

Should children and parents be 
told the children’s I.Q. scores? 
Probably not, because of the myths 
of completely hereditary origin, 
changelessness, and supreme im- 
portance for future success, which 
have surrounded the I.Q. score. If 
parents and teacher would regard 
the 1.Q. as the measure of learned 
achievement which it essentially is, 
no harm and some good might re- 
sult from reporting the I.Q.’s. But 
until widely held misconceptions 
of intelligence quotients are cor- 
rected, it will be well to treat I.Q.’s 
with caution. 

Tests provide an important basis 
for evaluating the effectiveness of 
an instructional program. But sound 
evzluation requires expert judgment 
and the cooperative efforts of all 
concerned. No evaluation program, 
however perfect, can take the place 
of educational competence on the 
part of those who use and interpret 
its results. 

Careless use of poorly-conceived 
evaluation programs has done more 
harm than good. Educational efforts 
have been diverted from their prop- 
er goals. But it is wrong to conclude 
from abuses that testing programs 
cannot contribute to evaluation of 
instruction. We know more than 
ever about how to measure essen- 
tial attainments, and how to eval- 
uate the results of our measure- 
ments. Let us use these tools to the 
limit of their capability, but let us 
use them wisely. . 
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Do They Live In Glass Houses? 


Community Control of Teacher Behavior 


BEEMAN N. PHILLIPS 


In The Journal of Teacher Education 


Due teacher not only is the key- 
stone of the educational system; he 
also plays a vital role in moulding 
the minds of future members of so- 
ciety. Consequently, the task of re- 
cruiting qualified teachers is one 
of society’s most important respon- 
sibilities. Yet teacher recruitment 
is not keeping pace with the de- 
mand for teachers. According to 
the latest teacher supply and de- 
mand _ statistics provided by. an 
NEA Research Division, colleges 
and universities last year supplied 
only about one-half of the qualified 
teachers that were needed. And on 
the basis of available information 
regarding enrolment trends, the 
shortage of qualified teachers will 
become more acute in the years 
ahead unless positive action is taken 
to enlist more young people into 
the profession. 

The task of recruiting the teach- 
ers that are needed involves many 
difficulties. Some of these difficul- 
ties are associated with such factors 
as low salaries and low prestige 
which make teaching unattractive to 
young people, These and other fac- 
tors which sometimes turn young 
people away from the profession 
have been the subject of investiga- 
tions by R. W. Richey and W. H. 
Fox, by Richey and Fox with the 
writer, and by others. 

One of the factors which has 
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been investigated concerns restric- 
tions imposed on the behavior of 
teachers. Investigators have learned 
that one cannot talk to teachers very 
long without getting the impression 
that they believe that their personal 
lives are restricted by the commu- 
nity. Many teachers feel that they 
cannot do many of the things other 
people in the community do with- 
out fear of reprimand or even the 
loss of their jobs. 

Furthermore it is not only 
teachers themselves who believe 
this. Even high-school students be- 
lieve that a teacher’s personal life 
is restricted. Some even go so far 
as to indicate that they would not 
go into teaching because of such 
restrictions on the personal behavior 
of teachers. This was brought out in 
a study which had as its purpose 
the determination of the opinions 
of high-school students concern- 
ing community control of teacher 
behavior. The three aspects of the 
problem which were investigated 
were: the extent to which students 
believe in control, the effect of so- 
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cial class status on student opinions, 
and the extent to which student 
Opinions about men and women 
teachers differed. 

First, it was found that the ma- 
jority of high-school students did 
not believe in rigid community con- 
trol over the personal lives of the 
teachers. But it was evident in the 
restrictions placed on the teachers 
with regard to drinking, smoking, 
etc., that the majority feel that the 
teacher should set an example for 
others and should exemplify the 
highest moral standards of the com- 
munity. 

Second, it was found that the ma- 
jority of high-school students did 
not use the same standard in judg- 
ing the behavior of men and women 
teachers. As a result, men teachers 
were given greater freedom to en- 
gage in such activities as drinking, 
smoking, anc. talking about poli- 
tics, and women teachers were given 
greater freedom to engage in such 
activities as dating, talking about 
religion, and going to dances. In 
addition, it was found that high- 
school students in different occupa- 
tional groups judged the behavior 
of men and women teachers differ- 
ently. This indicates that judgments 
made regarding the behavior of 
men and women teachers were in- 
fluenced not only by the traditional 
roles assigned the sexes in our cul- 
ture, but also by the social milieu 
associated with each occupational 
group. 

Third, it was evident that high- 
school students in each occupational 
group differed in their opinions 
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about selected aspects of teacher be- 
havior. And, furthermore, it was 
evident from several illustrations, 
students in the farmer, professional, 
and business groups, for example, 
were more opposed to teachers be- 
longing to a union than students in 
the skilled and unskilled worker 
groups. These differences in the 
opinions of students in various oc- 
cupational groups apparently were 
reflections of values, beliefs, and 
standards of behavior peculiar to 
their own social status. 

Fourth, it may be concluded that 
the opinions of high-school stu- 
dents with regard to the behavior 
of teachers not only are associated 
with their social-class status, but 
also reflect the values, beliefs, and 
patterns of behavior characteristic 
of their social class status. 


THE IMPLICATIONS 


These results have certain impli- 
cations for the solution of such 
problems as those involved in elim- 
inating undue restrictions on the 
behavior of teachers, recruiting 
teachers, and reducing the turnover 
of teachers. First, in any course of 
action aimed at recruiting more 
teachers, improving the teacher’s 
lot, etc., the different conceptions 
of the teacher that exist within the 
community must be considered. The 
nature of such differences must be 
assessed and taken into account in 
the program which is developed to 
help the teaching profession to fur- 
ther its objectives. 

Second, the problems involved in 
eliminating undesirable behavior 
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restrictions, in recruiting more 
teachers, and in improving teaching 
conditions are essentially the prob- 
lems involved in improving the 
status of the teacher in the com- 
munity. There is no teacher short- 
age, no poor school facilities, or no 
intolerable working conditions in 
the community where the teacher is 
highly respected. The status of the 
teacher, then, is the key to many of 
the problems faced by the teaching 
profession. 

Third, efforts to solve the teacher 
Shortage and other educational 
problems cannot be altogether suc- 
cessful unless they involve the peo- 
ple of the community. It is the 
people of the community who de- 
termine the status of the teacher, 


and a change in the status of the 
teacher is only possible through a 
change in the people. 

Teachers and lay citizens must 
work together on educational prob- 
lems in order to bring about 
changes in the people of the com- 
munity. There is no other way to 
solve educational problems effec- 
tively and to increase the status of 
the teacher in the community. An 
educational system which is isolated 
from the people is not supported by 
the people, and an educational sys- 
tem which is not supported by the 
people cannot long survive. Educa- 
tion must be by the people, of the 
people, and for the people if it is 
to fulfil its responsibilities to our 
democratic society. e 


Teachers’ Conduct Yesterday and Today 


@ From the August, 1932, issue of Texas Outlook: School 
teachers of opposite sexes must refrain from having dates 
with each other, under a new set of rules announced by the 
Arcadia, Kansas, board of education. . . . Permission must 
be obtained from the school superintendent by teachers 
taking week-end leaves of absence. . . . Three years ago 
the Arcadia board decreed women teachers’ dresses must 
reach within six inches of the floor. 


e A comparatively recent survey of residents of New Lon- 
don, Connecticut, by Frederic W. Terrian, Stanford Univer- 
sity sociologist, showed that more than 83 percent of the 
New London interviewers believed that standards of con- 
duct for teachers are no different from those of other good 
citizens. A little more than 16 percent believed they should 
be higher. The older the interviewee, the more likely he 
was to feel that the standard of conduct of teachers should 
differ from that of other good citizens. The reasons given 
by this latter group were that good behavior is taught by 
example, and that “teachers should be more moral.” 





 . . Anxius to Teach in Your School” 


“Sincerel Yours:” 


J. Hat CoNNor and GeorGe P. CLARK 


In American Association of University Professors Bulletin 


an N recent years we have had oc- 
casion to read several hundred let- 
ters written in the hopeful expec- 
tation that their authors might find 
a position on a college faculty. 
Their writers represent all levels of 
training from the bachelor’s degree 
to the doctor’s, many of them hav- 
ing done their graduate work in the 
most distinguished universities in 
the country. Yet in their letters of 
application a surprisingly large 
number of these candidates reveal 
distressing ineptitude not only in 
the use of written English but in 
the exercise of ordinary good man- 
ners. 

We offer here a few of our im- 
pressions regarding these letters, 
together with extracts from some 
of the most ineffective ones that we 
have seen. Our wish is not to en- 
gage in merriment at the expense 
of job seekers, but to call attention 
to some of the negligences, errors, 
and inaccuracies which are likely 
to influence appointing officers ad- 
versely; and to suggest that in fair- 
ness to himself—and as a courtesy 
to the employer—a candidate for a 
position on a college staff has an 
obligation to compose a letter of 
application which reflects the very 
best in neatness, correctness, dig- 
nity, and good taste. 

Most of the bad letters that we 
have examined are bad either be- 
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cause they display careless syntax, 
spelling, grammar, and the like; or 
because, even though adequate in 
form, their content is incoherent, or 
redundant, or immaterial, or patron- 
izing, or even insulting. We must 
reluctantly add that many of the 
letters sin with regard both to form 
and to content. But let the extracts 
given speak for (or rather, against) 
themselves. Proper names have been 
deleted to protect the innocent and 
guilty alike. 

I hope to get out next Fall and learn 
more about teaching composition and 
Survey... 

Sincerel yours... 

I am extremely anxius to consider 
the possibilities in your school... 

Here, in 2a I tried the same approach, 
with success, or lack of it, which is re- 
corded in my credentials, which you may 
care to see. The students seem to re- 


spond to it very micely, at least from my 
point of view. 


Such lapses in grammar, punctua- 
tion, and spelling are deplorable. 
But often they do not represent as 
serious a threat to a candidate's 
great expectations as does the con- 
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tent of his letter. The applicant may 
suggest that in all his previous po- 
sitions he has been misunderstood, 
discriminated against, or badly over- 
worked. He may volunteer totally 
irrelevant information (“. . . usual- 
ly a member of the Democratic 
Party, but not a straight ticket 
voter.””); or he may appeal to the 
sympathy of the employer (“I 
would appreciate being considered 
for the position since my wife's al- 
lergic condition . . .””). 
Illustrations of even more serious 
faults come readily to hand. Some 
represent fundamentally bad judg- 
ment or bad taste. For example, we 
have a strong conviction that a can- 
didate, particularly one making an 
unsolicited application, should give 
the impression that he respects the 


position for which he is applying. 
If he makes his initial contict by 
showing an attitude of indifference 


or condescension, if he _ belittles 
the position or the institution, or if 
he specifies conditions under which 
he will accept an appointment, he 
will surely be rejected forthwith. 
We doubt that any employer would 
react happily to the letter of appli- 
cation from which this extract was 
taken: 

At present I am at work on a doc- 
toral thesis at University 
but welcomed hearing of the 
region of Illinois as one of the first jobs 
I ever had was in Illi- 
nois and since that time have harbored 
nothing but the best feeling towards that 
region of our nation. 

Closely allied to the posture of 
gentle condescension is that of 
bored nonchalance. Some applicants 
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seem to say, “Writing letters of ap- 
plication is a frightful bore, you 
know, but I suppose one must put 
up with this sort of thing.” 

A degree of freshness and spon- 
taneity in a candidate is doubtless 
commendable, but some of the let- 
ters that we have seen display a 
kind of sophomoric naiveté. Here 
are examples: 

As for personal statistics, I am Irish 
and single. I come from a large family 
(whom I love) of lawyers . . . My lit- 
erary gods are It would be 


nice to situate again near 
the old home town. 


NO BOASTING 


The applicant will do well not to 
recommend himself too highly. In 
general, the employer will be in- 
fluenced by what other qualified 
professional persons say about him, 
not by what he says about himself. 
Here are three passages which seem 
to us to say things that would bet- 
ter be said by persons who know 
the abilities of the applicants: 

Personality enables me to establish 
warm rapport with students. 

I believe my academic record has un- 
common merit. I believe my experience 
has been more diversified and compre- 
hensive than that of the average can- 
didate. 

I have a broad cultural background 
enabling me to bring variety and fresh- 
ness to my teaching. 

Some applicants reflect the in- 
fluence of the sell-it-by-mail litera- 
ture which has swamped American 
“householders” for years. They are 
bent on breaking down, by sheer 
dynamism, all vestiges of consumer 
resistance. Here is a letter which 
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fairly shouts, “Clinch that deal 
now! Let us have your order by re- 
turn mail! Satisfaction guaranteed 
or your money back.” 

Do you need an English teacher (or a 
Latin teacher) for next fall? Let the en- 
closed. record of my training and ex- 
perience convince you that I am the 


teacher for the position! When may I 
come for an interview? 


Then there are the letters—a sub- 
stantial number—in which the writ- 
ers take it on themselves to “wise 
up” the employer about things he 
never knew till now. Some even go 
so far as to deliver a long, unso- 
licited lecture. 

There are other examples abun- 
dantly at hand, but enough! Grant- 
ed that a large proportion of ap- 
plicants for academic positions write 
letters that fail of their purpose and 
merely discredit their authors, what 
positive counsel can we offer? 

We would say, first of all, never, 
never send out a form letter. The 
prospective employer likes to feel 
that the applicant has a particular 
interest in his institution and his 
department: the shotgun technique 
distinctly will not do. Furthermore, 
he appreciates the subtle compli- 
ment of a letter directed to him by 
name. “Chairman, Department of 
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English, Blank University,” has 
none of the arresting appeal of 
“Professor John J. Jones, Chair- 
man, Department of English.” A 
department head likes to feel that 
his name is known beyond the walls 
of his own institution (though he 
may know deep in his heart that 
the applicant simply looked it up in 
a directory of department heads). 
Now that the chairman has been 
addressed in due style, what shall 
be said to him? We would suggest 
that a first letter should contain the 
following, and little more: an open- 
ing paragraph setting forth the oc- 


-casion for writing; a paragraph or 


two to present a brief summary of 
training and experience; a conclud- 
ing paragraph offering to supply 
further information if it is wanted. 
The manner ought to be direct but 
not abrupt, friendly but not posi- 
tively ingratiating. And the whole 
should be couched in idiomatic, 
grammatical English. 

Then, young man, proofread it 
carefully, sign it legibly, mail it 
prayerfully, and hope that a hard- 
pressed administration has granted 
Professor Jones sufficient budget to 
hire an outstanding candidate when 
he finds one. © 


@MemBeERs of the Ohio state legislature like to receive let- 
ters from teachers. The legislators say that teachers write 
fluent, well-formed letters but never do anything about 
them.—Larry Smart in Pittsburgh T.1.E. Newsletter. 


@ “THE parts of a letter,” wrote one of my third-grade boys 
recently on a test, “are hello, middle, goodbye, stamp.” — 
Katherine McCaskill in The Instructor. 





There’s Always Another Side to the Story 


Essentials of Critical Reading 


WILLIAM ELLER 


In The High School Journal 


Some journalist once said, 
“People believe anything they see 
in print unless it is written on the 
back fence.’ Certainly most adults 
are not very critical of the things 
they read or they could not be so 
easily deceived by the propaganda 
of demagogues and the emotional 
language of advertisements. It is 
quite likely that the failure to eval- 
uate printed matter is partly nur- 
tured in the schools. In any case, it 
is a certainty that the schools, es- 
pecially secondary schools, can and 
should equip students with the abil- 
ity and willingness to evaluate criti- 
cally the books and _ periodicals 
which they read. 

The tendency to attribute ‘“‘au- 
thority” to the printed word re- 
ceives much of its strength from the 
schools. Beginning in first grade 
the pupil is taught to depend on 
printed sources for the answers to 
the teacher’s questions or his own. 
And the single textbook approach 
to the content fields is one of the 
worst obstructions to the develop- 
ment of critical reading. For when 
a reader gets all his information on 
a topic from a single source, he not 
only doesn’t read critically, he may 
not even realize that other views 
exist. Carried over into adult life, 
the tendency to rely on a single 
source means that the reader gets 
only one side of controversial situa- 
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An acquaintance of 
writer's has read a very conserva- 
tive newspaper for so many years 
that she honestly feels that the 
New York Times and the Christian 
Science Monitor are mildly pro- 
Communist. 

Essentials of critical reading un- 
doubtedly include intelligence, per- 
sonal adjustment which will permit 
evaluation, and a background of in- 
formation. Intelligence is indispen- 
sable, but there is not much, if 
anything, that can be done in the 
classroom to increase the native in- 
telligence of students. The emo- 
tional adjustment of an individual 
student is another factor which can- 
not be materially improved by class- 
room techniques, although a school 
with a better-than-average guidance 
program might provide a_long- 
range program to remove a stu- 
dent’s maladjustments. Even a read- 
ers background of information 
cannot be changed in a short period 
of time. Thus, inasmuch as intelli- 
gence is quite stable, adjustment re- 
quires the specialist's techniques, 
and experience background expands 





tions. 
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rather siowly, it might seem as 
though the teaching of critical read- 
ing is nearly impossible in the regu- 
lar classroom. Nevertheless, young 
readers, who are provided in their 
schools with purposes and skills 
for critical reading can, with their 
present mentalities, adjustment 
and informational back- 
grounds, read with much more in- 
sight. 


levels, 


THE PURPOSE 


The purpose of critical reading 
becomes obvious to the high-school 
student when he realizes that most 
printed matter was written to pro- 
mote a certain point of view. Ado- 
lescents are well aware that adver- 
tisements are written to sell some- 
thing. But they often do not realize 
that most other reading materials— 
from their Sunday School pam- 
phlets co newspaper editorials—are 
designed to induce the reader to ac- 
cept a certain line of thought. High- 
school students can become more 
conscious of the intentions of au- 
thors through exercises. These exer- 
cises would require them to read a 
paragraph or article and then an- 
swer questions: What is the au- 
thor's purpose? Who would be 
likely to say (or write) this? What 
does the author want you to be- 
lieve? 

In addition to his alertness to the 
author's reasons for writing, the 
young reader must be conscious of 
the ways in which his own nature 
tends to make him uncritical of cer- 
tain reading materials. In the de- 
velopment of this awareness, the 


student should read paragraphs or 
articles followed by questions such 
as: To which of your needs does 
this appeal? Why are you tempted 
to believe this? In the case of basic 
physical needs—food, shelter, etc.— 
it is easy for the teen-ager to tell 
to which of his drives the appeal 
is being made. However, most of 
the need for critical reading con- 
cerns material about social motives 
rather than physical drives, and 
these social needs are not so easily 
identified by adolescents. Some 
teachers might insist that an appre- 
ciation of social motivation as it 
operates in our culture cannot be 
taught to secondary-school students. 
Others disagree. Certainly it is of 
inestimable value to the adolescent 
in his effort to learn to evaluate 
what he reads if he has acquired an 
understanding of social motives— 
the desire for status, the need for 
acceptance, and the like. 

In addition to the determination 
to read critically, the young scholar 
needs a few special instruments 
with which he can probe not only 
his class assignments but every- 
thing else he reads. The semanti- 
cists’ separation of language into 
emotive and informative provides 
the base for a necessary (and early) 
type of exercise. Since very little 
reading matter is strictly informa- 
tive, the exercises should require 
the student to indicate which of 
several paragraphs has the greatest 
(or least) emotive element. 

Another simple set of tools is 
provided when the reader is taught 
to check the authenticity of books 
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and other printed sources, asking 
such questions as: Is the author an 
authority on his subject? Is the pub- 
lisher reputable? When was the 
book published, and does that mat- 
ter in this case? Since newspapers 
constitute a large portion of our 
total volume of reading material, 
another set of critical tools can be 
provided by instruction in news- 
paper organization and sources of 
bias, both of which are considered 
in Edgar Dale’s “How to Read a 
Newspaper.” 

Once the student has mastered 
some of these basic skills of critical 
reading, he should be expected to 
use them on larger assignments 
which require him to decide where 
and how he should read critically. 
He should have opportunities to 
locate author inconsistencies, to 
compare sources which do not 
agree, to check dubious opinions 
against established authorities, to 
locate weak or irrational logic, to 
track down quotations to find out if 
they fairly represent the source, to 
go to original research data to check 
reported facts, and to identify over- 
generalizations, 

Numerous opportunities for these 
applications of critical reading skills 
occur in everyday high-school teach- 


Critical of Essential Reading 


ing. Forensic activities provide bases 
for the evaluation of various read- 
ing sources; this is especially true 
of debate if the debaters must be 
prepared to defend both sides of 
the issue. In connection with the 
current-events period, the teacher 
can ask some students to read about 
an issue such as “tariffs” from a 
very conservative newspaper, while 
another group reads on that subject 
from a very liberal newspaper. The 
resultant conflict in class should 
prove both enlightening and in- 
teresting. Even though secondary- 
school youths are too old to be af- 
flicted with the Davy Crockett 
craze, they could get quite interest- 
ed in comparing the legendary Davy 
Crockett with the much less heroic 
Crockett described in reliable his- 
tory books. 

Throughout the elementary 
grades, children are taught the me- 
chanics of reading, so they emerge 
from the grades in possession of a 
collection of weapons which can be 
used advantageously or detriment- 
ally. The extent to which these 
reading weapons add to the enlight- 
enment rather than to prejudice and 
ignorance depends largely on the 
success of the critical reading in- 
struction in the secondary school. @ 


SEVEN-YEAR-OLD Otis was reading a book in the room 
with his sister. After hearing as much of his reading aloud 
as she could endure, she asked him to please read to him- 
self. He looked up from his book and said, ‘Brenda, I’m 
reading so low now I can hardly hear myself.”—Bertha 
Stewart in The Instructor. 





And He Learned, Too! 


A Man among Six-Year-Olds 


RAYMOND MURGATROYD 


In Childhood Education 


a second student-teaching 
experience will be in the first grade 
Boece 

“This must be a mistake,” I 
thought. “Who ever heard of a 
man working with babies?’ But it 
was no mistake. 

After a great deal of thinking, I 
decided that if this had to be, I 
would do the best that I could and 
at least pretend to enjoy it. The 
children did not accept me im- 
mediately. But why should they? I 
was not at ease with them and 
somewhat tense. But when the first 
girl asked me to tie a bow in the 
back of her dress and a boy put his 
dirty shoe to be tied on my spotless, 
light-colored trousers, I knew © had 
been accepted. 

It had been an _ enlightening 
experience and so exciting that after 
graduation I started to look for a 
first grade to teach. It wasn’t so 
easy. Some superintendents and 
principals merely smiled at my de- 
sire to work with six-year-olds, or 
offered hasty excuses and changed 
the subject. Thus it was that I 
taught in other grades before I was 
able to find the place where I could 
teach younger children in the first 
grade. 

It is impossible to judge from one 
experience whether mine was typi- 
cal. I am sure, however, that many 
of my earlier problems were similar 
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vember, 1955), 132-35. 
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to other first-grade teachers’. In 
general, my experiences were hu- 
morous, ifiteresting, and very in- 
formative. Each child was a teacher 
to me—the six-year-old revealed 
things in ways easier to see. It was 
some of these revelations which 
helped me to understand why older 
children in other classes behaved 
as they did. 

Playtime was an interesting ex- 
perience. They organized quickly 
and played well with an adult 
leader. But they also enjoyed their 
free play when they could climb, 
run, and use the playground facili- 
ties. They thought it was especially 
delightful to push, shove, and 
knock each other down. When they 
formed into gangs this kind of play 
became too rough. It took a great 
deal of firmness to put an end to 
it. However, when this phase was 
ended they actually seemed relieved. 
They began to organize themselves 
into groups and played games 
which varied widely depending on 
the maturity of the group. Their 
ball games went very well though 
many of the rules were altered to 
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allow for situations encountered by 
this age group. There were quite 
a few children who never reached 
this level of maturity but in vary- 
ing degrees they developed their 
own play activities. It was surpris- 
ing how often they settled their 
own difficulties and how few times 
they sought adult help. They all 
knew, however, that an adult was 
always around when needed. I came 
to the conclusion that these six- 
year-olds seemed to need help in 
channeling their first group activi- 
ties. 

These children enjoyed responsi- 
bility. If they had work to do in the 
room and knew why the teacher 
had to leave, they accepted it as a 
matter of fact and pursued the ac- 
tivities in which they had been en- 
gaged. 

They were greatly interested in 
the teacher, asking mary personal 
questions and remembering the an- 
swers in detail. I learned that they 
are capable of consideration when 
I confessed once that I felt far 
from well. Kindness and thought- 
fulness were the key words that 
day. There were few tears in this 
class—caused mostly by physical 
hurts or illness. But it was impos- 
sible at times to determine the ori- 
gin of the upsets. Most of these 
children were extremely generous. 
They loved to give and share. 

The children evaluated them- 
selves or the group's work quite ac- 
curately. They knew when they were 
not doing good work or if the class 
as a whole had a good or bad day. 
Almost every day before going 
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home we talked over what we had 
learned. This part seemed very im- 
portant to me after experiencing a 
very busy day when all the chil- 
dren had worked hard and had 
done well in their academic work. 
One day the last few minutes 
were spent in preparing some cans 
for use as flower pots. As they were 
waiting to go out for the buses, I 
asked them if they had had a good 
day. There was a shout of “yes.” 
“What did you learn?” I asked. A 
chorus replied, “How to punch 
holes in cans.” Reading, writing, 
and numbers were forgotten. I 
could hear the parental questions, 
“What did you do in school to- 
day?”’ answered with “We had a 
good time, we punched holes in 
cans with nails.” 

One by one each child learned to 
read and I experienced the joy with 
them. But reading was not the only 
subject which fascinated this group. 
Interest in science, especially the 
natural sciences, was at a peak dur- 
ing the entire year. The hows, 
wheres, and whys never stopped. It 
seemed to be a wonderful age for 
exploring, experimenting, and dis- 
covering. ‘ 

The day we went to the zoo was 
a memorable one. No parents were 
asked to go along and the children 
acted more grown-up away from 
mother. Do not think the mothers 
were being slighted. They were a 
big help throughout the year as 
were all my first-grade teacher 
friends. Without their assistance my 
year would not have been nearly as 


happy. * 





You Can Capture Their Interest 


Secondary-School Music 


ARCHIE N. JONES 


In Educational Music 


—) 
URING the years music in 


the schools has grown and develop- 
ed. Music in the elementary schools 
has improved in a normal way, that 
is, through better music and better 
methods. Its success can partially 
be explained by the receptiveness 
of the pupils at this age. 

But music in the junior-high 
school is still the unsolved problem. 
And, except in isolated instances 
and areas, music in the senior-high 
school is suspected of reaching few- 
er people percentagewise than in the 
early days of its history. Perhaps 
the failure of music in the junior- 
high school can be attributed to the 
idiosyncracies of that age. More im- 
portant, however, is the fact that 
usually an acceptable program of 
music is not offered to either the 
junior- or senior-high student. 

The “drop-off” in music enrol- 
ment from the sixth grade to the 
seventh is evidence either that we 
are not appealing sufficiently to the 
students of the upper elementary 
grades, or that the program in the 
junior-high school is not sufficiently 
appealing. Required music is not 
the answer. One has only to see 
junior-high classes in schools in 
which music is required, with the 
lack of interest, the consequent dis- 
ciplinary problems, and the poor 
work being done to know that 
something fundamental is lacking. 





Archie N. Jones is Professor of 
Music Education at the University 
of Texas, Austin. Reported from 
Educational Music, XXXV (No- 
vember-December, 1955), 10-11, 





In most school-music situations 
adequate provision has been made 
only for the upper 20 percent in 
talent. School bands and choirs, 
and orchestras to a somewhat lesser 
extent, are as large and as fine as 
money and time can make them. 
However, the other 80 percent of 
the students continue to be musi- 
cally lethargic and disinterested. 

The suggestions that follow are 
not intended as a panacea for all 
ills, nor is it expected that they can 
change the attitude of teachers or 
administrators; but it is believed 
that their adoption would help im- 
prove the attitudes of the students. 

1. A course in current musical 
Americana to supplant the tradi- 
tional so-called “appreciation” 
course. Most people, including stu- 
dents, are interested in what goes 
on around them day by day. Such a 
course should concern not only cur- 
rent events in the field of opera and 
concert, but also Broadway, tele- 
vision, and the dance-band field. 

2. A “music corner” in which all 
sorts of recreation instruments are 
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available for exploratory purposes. 
Included should be a bulletin board 
on which can be placed reprints of 
music events, announcements, and 
illustrations. 

3. Recreation instruments. are to 
be used in class. Singing may have 
been “required,” and is therefore 


unpopular. But if singing and in- 


strumental performance could go 
hand in hand on a “want to” basis, 
most students would want to do 
some of both. 

4. The use of current music 
should be emphasized, not espec- 
ially the so-called ‘‘contemporary” 
music, but also the music of Broad- 
way and Hollywood. A large num- 
ber of worthwhile music films 
should be used constantly in the 
classroom. The films developed by 


World Artists, Inc., are especially 
worthy. 


5. Music in noncurricular activi- 
ties can do more so far as interest 
is concerned than music in a sched- 
uled course of study. The activity 
period should be looked on by the 
music teacher as a challenge and an 
opportunity rather than as a chance 
for a “coffee period.” 

6. More theoretical and historical 
information should be included in 
the band, orchestra, and chorus 
periods. This feature need not les- 
sen the musical effectiveness of the 
organizations; on the contrary, it 
should make for better musician- 
ship. In addition, it would give the 
organizations a much greater aca- 
demic prestige. 

7. The instrumental and choral 
teachers should “get together” in 
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the interest of a unified program. 
Too often there is a certain amount 
of jealousy between the two, and 
always the sense of two separate 
entities. When music is not cate- 
gorized, then a unified audience is 
possible; and in the final analysis, 
the ultimate goal of music educa- 
tion is a tremendous musical audi- 
ence. 

8. Administrative attitude has 
been, for the most part, somewhat 
weak. This has been due in part to 
the sometimes exorbitant demands 
of the band, orchestra, and choral 
teachers. However, more adminis- 
trators shduld realize the value of 
the music program and, if they 
consider it ineffective, proceed to try 
to make it more effective. 

9. Finally, we need what can 
best be called dynamic teaching. 
The subject of music needs persona] 
interest on the part of the student. 
Mathematics, it ‘may be said, is a 
standard course, required of all stu- 
dents. The student will work be- 
cause he must. Music, even if it 
were required, would not have the 
same psychological status as a 
mathematics course because it is a 
subject which must be enjoyed in 
life to be pursued. The implied 
principle is applicable to any and 
all phases of music teaching. The 
teacher must make music /ive in the 
classroom or it will not live in the 
students. And to the extent that 
the music lives in the classroom, to 
that same extent will it enter the 
lives of the students, and as a con- 
sequence, the lives of hundreds of 
thousands of American homes. ¢@ 





Their Objections Might Be Justified 


Excuse the Pupil or Adapt the Program? 


ELLEN KELLY 


In Journal of Health-Physical Education-Recreation 


a 
(VERY physical-education teach- 
er has been plagued by the prob- 
lem of excuses from physical educa- 
tion, and his usual assumption is 
that these excuses are largely un- 
justified. If the proportion of sus- 
picious excuses from the program 
is large, the suspicion begins to 
shift from the child to the program 
and to the teachers of the program. 
One of the reasons why a pupil 
may seek a quasi-medical excuse 
from physical education is that he 
does not like to be placed in a posi- 
tion of inferiority. He may have 
skills below the average of the class 
as a whole. Then if his skill is an 
object of ridicule, or if he is 
ignored, he soon seeks an excuse. 
Let us encourage the poor per- 
former by appreciating his ability to 
work diligently, to try to improve, 
and to join in constructively with 
the rest of the class even if he 
does not shine. With all that we 
know today about motivating the 
learning process, we should be able 
to do better than to force the un- 
willing child to take his physical 
medicine. We should be able to 
change him to a willing learner and 
gradually to a satisfied learner. 
Another factor which sends a 
pupil off for a medical excuse is the 
program environment. The dingi- 
ness of many school physical-educa- 
tion plants, housed as they are in 
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basements and overcrowded with 
children from all varieties of home 
backgrounds, suggests a lack of es- 
sential sanitation, which may or 
may not be borne out by a more 
careful inspection. Girls probably 
feel this more frequently than boys. 
Often pupils turn up with medical 
excuses either from the activity 
itself, or from taking a shower, the 
reason being a supposed suscepti- 
bility to colds. Actually, an investi- 
gation may reveal that the students 
feel that they have too little time to 
groom themselves properly before 
they go to their next class and that 
the grooming is of more importance 
to them than the activity. 

Then there is always the possi- 
bility that pupils see no value in the 
physical-education program and find 
no satisfaction in it. 

The educational objectives which 
we consider selfevident may not 
be sufficiently appreciated by the 
pupils. If physical-education teach- 
ers take the time to explain to pu- 
pils how the various aspects of the 
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program are designed to contribute 
to their welfare, they might not be 
in such a hurry to deprive them- 
selves of these values. Too often 
parents are even less well acquaint- 
ed with the values of a physical- 
education program and may back 
up the dissatisfied pupil and put 
pressure on the family physician. 
If the doctor himself were sold on 
the values of the program, he un- 
doubtedly would be able to resist 
most of ‘this pressure, 

In some schools pupils are rou- 
tinely excused from physical educa- 
tion because they go out for varsity 
sports. There certainly is a confu- 
sion of objectives when it is as- 
sumed that the outcomes of physi- 
cal-education class participation and 
varsity athletics are synonymous. 
And then there are those pupils 
who are excused from physical edu- 
cation because they get plenty of 
exercise doing farm chores or 
marching in the school band. If 
parents who request the excuses 
and the school administrators who 
grant them think so, the local phys- 
ical-education program must be 
very poor, or else the teachers have 
failed to interpret the program to 
the community. 

This listing of factors involved is 
not exhaustive, but it does suggest 
the direction for action in eliminat- 
ing most quasi-medical excuses. 
Keep immaculate and use to maxi- 
mum advantage whatever physical- 
education facilities are available. 
Encourage good grooming by allow- 
ing adequate time for dressing and 
showering. Insist on sanitary regu- 
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lations for handling gym suits and 
shower towels. Have a good pro- 
gram both from the standpoint of 
curricular content and methods of 
teaching. Make it so good that the 
children in it are satisfied custom- 
ers. Help them to appreciate the 
values of what they are receiving. 

Make sure your faculty col- 
leagues, your school administrators, 
parents, and physicians are aware of 
the scope and quality of your pro- 
gram. Get publicity. If you are too 
modest to brag about it, simply 
open the doors, let the community 
come in, and let the program speak 
for itself. Show examples of every- 
day teaching situations rather than 
stilted, rehearsed, formal programs. 
Take time to explain the signifi- 
cance of what is going on. Be glad 
when you have visitors. Each one is 
a potential backer. 


LESS VIGOR 

Today modern medicine is keep- 
ing alive many physically below par 
children and adults who a genera- 
tion ago would never have survived. 
These physically weak individuals 
beget physically less fit children 
who in turn are kept alive by mod- 
ern medicine to face a strenuous, 
sophisticated way of living. As a 
consequence, we can expect to have 
in our schools an increasing num- 
ber of less vigorous children. As 
educators we want to see that these 
children have their opportunity to 
live fully and constructively. There 
will, therefore, be some excuses 
from physical education which may 
be sometimes thoroughly justified. 
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Whether such an excuse from 
physical education should be par- 
tial or complete is not only a fac- 
tor of the nature of the handicap, 
but just as much a factor of the 
nature of the physical-education 
program in the particular school. 
Where the program is the “all or 
none” type, or where that is what 
the doctor thinks the program is, 
the physician has no alternative 
but to issue a complete excuse. You 
cannot blame him. Before the physi- 
cian can issue only justifiable ex- 
cuses, he must also be convinced 
that the physical-education program 
has something desirable for the 
handicapped pupil, and that he 
should not unnecessarily deprive 
his patient of these values. 

How can this mutual respect be 
developed? Again, open your 
gymnasium doors to the community, 
especially to the physicians. If you 
can sell one physician in the com- 
munity on the essential value of the 
program, you can often get him to 
spread the gospel for you among 
his colleagues. Show a real willing- 
ness to be guided by the physician’s 
recommendations. Keep him posted 
on the progress which any of his 
patients may be showing. 

Particularly be sure that your 
pupils can be trusted to stay within 
the limits set by the physician and 
by your adaptation of the program 
for their benefit. Part of your job 
is to convince your pupils of the 
value to them of the restricted par- 
ticipation and the disadvantages of 
unlimited participation. If you suc- 
ceed, you can trust pupils to control 
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their own participation, and the 
physician will in turn trust them in 
your program. 

Where physical handicaps exist 
and partial excuses are necessary to 
protect the pupil physically, be sure 
that the modification of the pro- 
gram for the pupil is both physi- 
cally and psychologically sound. 
Suppose the handicapped pupil 
learns to throw darts. Perhaps he 
can be selected or appointed the 
manager of a tournament in which 
the entire class participates. He 
could receive enviable status and 
ample opportunity to join the en- 
tire group on a recreational level. 
There you have the difference be- 
tween a merely physically protec- 
tive solution, and a modification 
which is educationally constructive. 
The selection of the right activi- 
ties is only part of the job. The 
social environment for the adaptive 
student is another art. The guid- 
ance of the student to accept the 
modification constructively is also 
necessary to make the adaptive so- 
lution an educationally successful 
program. 

In conclusion, it is not so im- 
portant whether the pupil has an 
excuse from physical education as 
it is whether by being excused he 
is being deprived of something 
which is of real value to him. This 
means that the physical-education 
program must be really good. As 
it becomes increasingly clear to stu- 
dent, other teachers, parents, and 
physicians that the excused pupil 
misses something valuable, there 
will be fewer excuses. ° 
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So Many Ingredients for a Successful Recipe 


Teaching High-School Mathematics 


Howarp F. FEHR 


In NEA Journal 


= are those who say, 
‘Show them how to do their mathe- 
matics, and the 
come.” Others deny this and say, 
“Only that is truly learned which is 
understood at the time it is taught.” 

The question of which comes 
first, the “how” or the “why” of 
mathematics, has been under much 
investigation in recent years. In all 
cases the organizational, relational, 
concept-building approach has 
proved most effective for retention 
and application. 

In trigonometry, the amount of 
learning retained by the students 
follows the Ebbinghaus curve close- 
ly, for after 30 weeks students can 
recall only 37 percent of the knowl- 
edge they once had. However, the 
more meaningful and associated the 
learning is, the greater is the reten- 
tion, while rote memorization of 
formulas leads to almost no recall. 


meaning will 


ABANDON ROTE ? 


If this is so, then the extreme 
rote-memory method of teaching 
should be abandoned in favor of 
memory based on active experimen- 
tal learning followed by a deductive 
organization of the knowledge thus 
gained. In fact, if rote, deductive, 
mature procedures are the initial 
phase of learning, students develop 
severe handicaps in, and blocks to- 
ward, the creative thinking required 
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of them in adult life. Students who 
are allowed to discover (i.e., do 
plausible reasoning) learn best. 

This indicates that open-book 
learning, to the extent that it is real 
learning, is just as good as closed- 
book learning. In fact, students, 
who study plane geometry with the 
book always open for their refer- 
ence (except on tests of achieve- 
ment) do better work in deductive 
reasoning, solving originals, and 
proving theorems, than those stu- 
dents who must do all their class 
work with the book closed. We 
must teach students how to use 
books effectively, especially if we 
desire them to continue to gain 
knowledge in later life from the 
study and use of cross-reference 
books. 

Experiential and 
methods of teaching 
visual aids. The use of films and 
filmstrips has grown tremendously 
in the teaching of mathematics and 
yet we can see no evidence of bet- 
ter learning of mathematics there- 
by. Why? The answer is to be 


experimental 
make use of 
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found both in the deficiencies of 
some of the films produced and in 
the inadequate criteria used for se- 
lecting good films for classroom 
learning. 

First of all, the film must present 
correct mathematics. A visual im- 
pression is strong, and an incorrect 
concept can easily be planted in the 
mind of the student. The film it- 
self should arouse interest, develop 
the material under a sound psy- 
chology of learning, summarize the 
important learnings, and offer a 
challenge to further learning. 

There are sensory devices other 
than films that can be used effec- 
tively in teaching high-school math- 
ematics, their effectiveness depend- 
ing on the application of sound 
psychological principles. In general, 
when a teacher has developed a 
psychological theory of sensory 
learning and combines with it well- 
defined, sharply envisaged goals of 
learning mathematics, then the 
teacher will make correct and effec- 
tive use of sensory experience. 

The learning appears to mature 
from the concrete physical world to 
the abstract mathematical concept 
through certain definite stages. It is 
the teacher’s task to guide the stu- 
dent from such a sensory-motor ex- 
perience as learning to use a pair 
of compasses in drawing circles to 
problem-solving—meaningful ab- 
stract reasoning—illustrated by the 
skilful mental manipulation and 
reorganization of mathematical con- 
cepts. 

Can mathematics be taught so 
that its procedures and concepts 


transfer to the solution of problems 
in assumedly nonmathematical sit- 
uations? Under proper methods of 
teaching, the answer appears to be 
“yes.” 


ITS LOGIC 


Mathematics contains within its 
development a logic that is applic- 
able to the development of arith- 
metic, algebra, geometry, or any of 
the many branches of mathematics 
study. To understand this logic is 
one of the primary goals of mathe- 
matics instruction. Quite a number 
of investigations have shown that 
not only is this logic learned to a 
more significant degree, but it also 
becomes applicable to a wider va- 
riety of problems than just mathe- 
matical ones, if we study it in con- 
nection with areas affecting our 
everyday living. 

Using the method of accepting 
certain assumptions, certain unde- 
fined terms, and definitions, and 
applying the logic of implicative 
statements in social situations, stu- 
dents become sensitive to the diffi- 
culties and purposes of this type of 
reasoning. Since the applications are 
to their own experience rather than 
to abstractions, such as line, point, 
and parallel, they grasp more read- 
ily the significance of each of these 
aspects of proof. They are then 
more discerning and more critical 
in applying the same procedures to 
proof in geometry. In fact this pro- 
cedure has resulted in no loss of 
geometric knowledge and a con- 
siderable gain in critical reasoning 
in life problems. 





HIGH-SCHOOL 


The steps in this method include: 

1. The student selects significant 
words and phrases in a situation 
and attempts to define them. Not 
all can be defined. 

2. The student attempts to iden- 
tify stated and implicit assumptions 
essential to the conclusion. 

3. The student attempts to eval- 
uate the assumptions, accepting only 
those that past experience makes 
plausible. 

4. The student requires evidence 
(logical and previously established 
fact) to support the conclusion. 

5. The student applies this 
method in establishing a mathemati- 
cal structure. 

It has been suggested that if a 
person studies the historical devel- 
opment of mathematics from its 
first crude ideas to its modern ab- 
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stract form, he will gain deeper un- 
derstanding and greater cultural ap- 
preciation of the subject. Hereto- 
fore, most high-school textbooks 
have merely inserted a picture or a 
space-filling statement in the text. 
However, when a deliberate attempt 
is made to fuse the historical de- 
velopment with subject matter, 
greater understanding results. 
Indeed, compared with students 
who have no historical approach, 
those who have show a deeper com- 
prehension of the principles and 
concepts involved, an ability to 
apply the principles to solving prob- 
lems, a genuine appreciation of 
mathematics as an integral element 
of the culture in which it develops, 
and greater respect for knowledge 
as man’s guide to improvement of 
his life. ° 


A Way of Approaching Problems 


My experience has taught me it is the techniques of mathe- 
matics that are sometimes extremely distasteful for certain 
types of students. Give these students an opportunity to see 
the thinking, the logic involved in doing mathematics and 
their attitudes toward the subject change. The gain is a 
larger number of people who are able to work intelligently 
with mathematics, a field which seems to be creeping into 
almost every area. Those students who are interested in 
mathematics as such or in engineering or in any of the 
sciences will come to their more advanced work with a con- 
viction that mathematics is a way of approaching problem: 
rather than a way of grinding out answers; these students 
will be better able to devise ways of solving a new, strange 
problem, one that is not a stereotype of the distance-rate- 
time, mixture, digit, or work sort.—Dale Carpenter in 
California Journal of Secondary Education. 





The Steps Are Easier Than You May Imagine 


Your School Can Have a Museum 


LouIsE CONDIT 


In The Instructor 


Attcun than a thousand school 
children visit the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum each week with their teachers. 
While we use all the museum col- 
lections in our teaching, there is al- 
ways in the Junior Museum at least 
one exhibition planned especially 
for children. A few titles suggest 
the range—The Age of Explora- 
tion, China and Its People, The 
Christmas Story, and Crafts and 
Craftsmen. Anyone who has seen 
and heard the enthusiasm of the 
children needs no further proof 
that this is a form of visual educa- 
tion which makes a strong impres- 
sion. “If only our children could 
have something like this!” is the 
inevitable reaction of out-of-town 
adults when they visit the Junior 
Museum. 

Why not? Although few com- 
munities can afford a full-fledged 
museum with a children’s depart- 
ment, almost any community can 
find space for occasional educational 
exhibitions for children. The li- 
brary, the Grange, Sunday school 
rooms, a school corridor, even a 
corner in a classroom, offer possible 
locations. 

What to exhibit? The possibili- 
ties are infinite, but the current 
interests of the children with whom 
you are working will provide the 
best leads. And who will do the 
work? If possible, the children 
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themselves. The dividends in inter- 
est and learning will more than 
make up for what may be lacking 
in skill and professional finish. 

For those who are willing to try, 
here are a few hints gleaned from 
experience. Choose a manageable 
subject, one not too large. Define 
your purpose. Do you want to pro- 
vide information, arouse interest, 
honor a person or place, raise ques- 
tions, change attitudes, or stimu- 
late action? Your purpose will sub- 
tly influence all other steps, so it is 
important to have it clear from the 
start. 

Consider how to put across your 
ideas most simply, economically, 
and dramatically with the materials 
available. Find real objects if pos- 
sible. They should be authentic, 
but need not be valuable. Fill in 
with models, photographs, dia- 
grams, charts. Be sparing, though. 
The temptation to show too much 
is universal and must be conscious- 
ly resisted. First plan the placing 
of the materials in a sketch and 
study the over-all effect. Decide 
what labels are needed—to attract 
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attention, to present your idea, to 
provide answers to the most ob- 
vious questions children will have. 
To say enough but not too much 
is the difficult ideal. 

Is the exhibit too static? Can you 
work in something that moves or 
something alive? If not, it is often 
possible to simulate movement, for 
example, with cutout figures in 
active poses. Special lighting can 
be used, and occasionally music, in 
order to lend liveliness. 

Try to devise some form of par- 
ticipation for visitors. It can be as 
simple as turning over a few pages, 
or casting a vote. If some of the 
objects you are exhibiting are sturdy 
(or expendable), invite touching, 
or smelling, or tasting wherever 
those senses are concerned. 

As soon as the plans are suffi- 
ciently complete, set your dates, and 
make arrangements for publicity. 
Posters, special invitations to ap- 
propriate individuals and groups, 
newspaper stories, and radio an- 
nouncements are the most usual and 
effective methods. If someone in 
the community is especially knowl- 
edgeable on the subject of your ex- 
hibition. try to interest this person 
in giving a talk, acting as a guide, 
or at least being present at certain 
times to answer questions. 

Many communities have hobby 
clubs, where you may find a wealth 


of borrowable material. Suppose, 
for example, you want an exhibit 
to tie in with the Civil War and 
post-Civil War period. There may 
be several hobbyists who would 
lend items for such an exhibit. The 
numismatist may have a folder of 
Confederate and Union coins; the 
stamp collector might have stamps 
of this period; the collector of old 
railroad pictures would certainly 
have many showing post-Civil War 
trains, and so on. In fact, there 
may be hobby clubs which are in- 
terested enough in exhibiting their 
wares to take complete charge of 
an exhibit. Or there may be other 
groups or individuals who would 
develop similar exhibits. One note 
of warning: be sure such people 
realize that this is an exhibit for 
elementary children and that they 
plan accordingly. 

This is but an outline of plans in 
the evolution of a teaching exhibi- 
tion prepared “from scratch.” It is 
undoubtedly the most rewarding 
kind to put on. It is, however, ex- 
pensive in time and energy. For 
the community that wants exhibi- 
tions for children but cannot pro- 
duce this type all of the time, a pos- 
sible solution is to alternate with 
simple displays or children’s work 
or with borrowed or rented exhibi- 
tions from organizations which pro- 
vide this service. fa 


—CHOOLHOUSE doors should open both ways—outward 
so that teachers can go out and see what the world is like, 
and inward so that other people can come in and help with 
the school.—Bess Good ykoontz, U.S. Office of Education. 





Inform the Parents 


A Fact a Day 


LesLtig K. GRIMES 


In The Nation's Schools 


—7OR more than two years the 
public schools at Greeley, Colorado, 
have used a cartoon as a medium 
for telling facts about the schools. 
The cartoon is carried as a daily 
feature in the Greeley Daily Trib- 
une. The entire cost is borne by 
the newspaper. 

The inspiration for this unique 
public relations device came from 
a question I was asked by a Ro- 
tarian at the weekly club luncheon. 
He wanted to know how many 
teachers are employed by the Gree- 
ley public schools. When I asked 
him to make a guess, he gave a 
number approximately double the 
actual 200 teachers we employ. I 
then polled the members seated at 
his table and received answers rang- 
ing from a few less than the actual 
number to more than five times as 
many. 

The wide range of answers given 
this simple question by a group of 
business and professional men dem- 
onstrated clearly that the facts about 
the public schools are not known 
generally. Perhaps the man on the 
street is even less well informed 
than civic-minded service-club mem- 
bers. 

I felt that there should be some 
way to present the simple facts 
about the schools, one at a time, in 
a manner that would catch the eye 
and develop a continuing reader 
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interest. I presented the problem to 
the editor of the Greeley Daily 
Tribune, and we agreed that a car- 
toon would be best. We decided to 
present a fact a day and to run the 
cartoon as a special feature on an 
experimental basis. 

A graduate student at the Col- 
orado State College of Education in 
Greeley who had an active interest 
in commercial art drew several car- 
toons for possible use. After consid- 
erable study and discussion with the 
editor and the cartoonist, we select- 
ed a design which occupies 644 
inches of newspaper space, two 
columns wide. 

The boy depicted in the cartoon 
relates to his father each evening a 
fact he has just discovered from his 
book of “Greeley School Facts.” 
The father interrupts his newspaper 
reading long enough to listen to the 
day’s fact. 

In order to keep a steady stream 
of ideas for this feature, the direc- 
tor of instruction, the business man- 
ager, the supervisor of buildings 
and grounds, the pupil personnel 
director, the supervisor of music, 
the lunch program supervisor, 
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all principals, department heads, 
and teachers are encouraged to jot 
down facts and send them to the 
central office for inclusion. In this 
manner the facts are kept up to date 
and free from monotonous repeti- 
tion. 

Samples of the facts which have 
been related by the boy in the car- 
toon to his father are: 

The aggregate days of attendance 
by all pupils in the Greeley public 
schools during the last school year 
were 718,416, which qualifies the 
district for 199.8 classroom units 
for next year. 

The Greeley public schools start 
teaching phonics in kindergarten 
and continue it through the ele- 
mentary grades. 

Teachers in Greeley schools hold 
regular staff meetings each Wednes- 
day. 

Ninety of Greeley’s 200 teachers 
—45 percent—have master’s de- 
grees. 

There are 925 students in Meek- 


What Leisure Time? 


er Junior High School, over 200 
mote than the normal capacity of 
the present junior-high building. 

The cost of the proposed bond 
issue to the average taxpayer in the 
Greeley school district would be 
57 cents per month. 

No scientific survey of readership 
interest in this public-relations me- 
dium has been taken. But from the 
many comments that have been 
made there appears to be a keen 
and sustained interest in it. Polls of 
several civic and social groups in- 
dicate that almost all of the mem- 
bers are regular and enthusiastic 
readers. School administrators tak- 
ing work on the Colorado State 
College of Education campus have 
commented on the idea and have 
said that they intend to try it in 
their own school systems. 

1 do not claim that the cartoon is 
a panacea for a school system’s pub- 
lic-relations problems, but I be- 
lieve that it can be an important 
element in the total program. a 


@ RESIDENTS of Steubenville, Ohio, receive a little 16- 
page booklet, Who Will Help Me Learn? which utilizes 
graphs, photos, and brief copy to spell out the role being 
played by Steubenville teachers in both the schools and the 
community. For example, the 20 different church offices 
held by teachers in 16 different church groups are listed, as 
well as many of the 58 civic groups to which teachers be- 
long. Professional training is stressed; the 85 colleges from 
which teachers were graduated are listed. Photos and cap- 
tions tell the story of instructional guidance, health, safety, 
and other services afforded pupils by the Steubenville 
teachers.—From Trends. 
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The Watched Pot.—Does one 
man hold the power to kill or as- 
sure the enactment of a school con- 
struction bill at this session of Con- 
gress? In private conversations, 
Washington educators are inclined 
to suggest that to be the case. The 
man in question is Rep. Adam 
Powell (D.-N.Y.) and behind him, 
of course, are the organized Negro 
lobbyists. 

It appears to many observers that 
the only block to the passage of a 
federal-aid bill is the segregation 
issue. Even if an antisegregation 
rider—which is what Mr. Powell 
insists on at this time—does man- 
age to get through the House 
(which is a distinct possibility) it 
could never survive a southern fili- 
buster, they reason. The effect 
could be to kill school legislation 
this year. 

It is an ironic turn of events. 
Rep. Powell is as anxious as any- 
one to get federal assistance for 
schools. Educators, for the most 
part, are opposed to segregation. 
But they feel that tacking an anti- 
segregation measure on to any 
school-aid bill means certain death. 

Scores of conferences have been 
held this year between educators 
and antisegregation supporters in 
an attempt to straighten out these 
basic differences. To date, no prog- 
ress. Congressman Powell and other 
antisegregationists remain firm in 
their view that any school construc- 
tion bill should include a provision 
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for wider civil rights for Negroes. 

The issue is reaching a head at a 
time when passage of some type of 
federal-aid bill would seem virtu- 
ally assured. Never has there been 
so much agreement between the 
Eisenhower Administration’s and 
educators’ viewpoints. 

The old question of whether or 
not there should be some federal 
support for education is settled— 
on the surface, at least. The White 
House Conference on Education— 
with its two to one vote favoring 
it—paved the way for that. (A re- 
cent Gallup Poll showed that 
among those persons having an 
opinion, there was even greater sup- 
port for federal aid—73.2 percent 
for it, 26.3 percent against it.) 

President Eisenhower's recent 
proposals—not as generous as edu- 
cational interests would have want- 
ed—did, nevertheless, reflect the 
wishes of public opinion. Mr. Eis- 
enhower asked Congress to ap- 
prove (1) an annual $250 million 
grant for five years, to be matched 
by states on a sliding scale accord- 
ing to their ability to pay, and (2) 
a $750 million five-year program 
under which the federal govern- 
ment would be authorized to buy 
local school bonds if communities 
are unable to sell those bonds at 
reasonable rates of interests. 

These are the two major pro- 
visions (of a rather complicated 
plan) which interest educators 
most. The NEA greeted the plan as 
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a “significant major change from 
the 1955 Eisenhower plan.” It 
pointed out that one of its best 
features is that each section of the 
program could be put inte opera- 
tion independently. Nevertheless, 
the NEA as well as many other 
Washington educators have rallied 
behind the more generous Kelley 
bill which would provide $1.6 bil- 
lion in flat federal grants over a 
four-year period. 

If the segregation issue can be 
settled, the final bill will probably 
be a compromise between the Ad- 
ministration proposals and the Kel- 
ley bill. But the issue of segrega- 
tion is the big “if.” 


Budget Bonanza.—President Eis- 
enhower’s 1957 budget message to 
Congress reflects the Administra- 
tion's “new philosophy” toward 
education—a philosophy which, to 
some of its critics, is too close to 
that of the Truman administration. 

It is the first Eisenhower budget 
which does not propose cuts in 
educational appropriations from 
previous years. The total Adminis- 
tration request for education and 
related activities comes to around 
$400 million out of a total budget 
of $65.9 billion. Education thus 
fares much better (if Congress ap- 
proves) than last year when the 
President asked for $285 million 
for education out of a total $62.4 
billion budget. 

Aside from the request for the 
school construction funds, 
chances for Congressional approval 
of the President’s educational re- 
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quests are considered to be “fair 
to good.” The only area in which 
any Congressional cutting is antici- 
pated is the $6 million request for 
the Office of Education. 

The President's request for the 
Office of Education is just about 
double its current total operating 
budget. About $2 million of the 
Office of Education’s 1957 budget 
was earmarked for salary and ex- 
penses, with an equal amount re- 
quested for ten major research 
problems. 

Congress is not expected to go 
all the way with the President's re- 
quest for two reasons: (1) A gen- 
eral antipathy on the part of some 
legislators to a “big” Office of Edu- 
cation. They allege it ‘‘could 


spread its tentacles into the state’s 


functions in education.” And (2) 
opposition from traditionally econ- 
omy-minded members of Congress 
who have found it relatively easy to 
reduce expenses for education in the 
past without risking their political 
future. Furthermore, a 100 per- 
cent increase in the budget of any 
agency is likely to create some op- 
position in Congress. 

Despite last year’s talk of reduc- 
ing school lunch appropriations, the 
President asks for $83 million, the 
same sum appropriated last year. 
The staggering food surplus, of 
course, is responsible for that. And 
the surplus in milk prompted 
President Eisenhower to ask for a 
continuation of his “special milk 
program” for two more years and 
an increase for that purpose from 
$50 million a year to $75 million. 
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Still another budget allocation is 
for $88 million for federal assis- 
tance for school construction in 
federally-affected areas, as compared 
with $70 million last year; and $78 
million for maintenance and opera- 
tion of those schools, as compared 
with last year’s $65 million. 

For vocational education, the 
budget asks $26.5 million. All 
threats of reducing this appropria- 
tion, so widespread in the first 
years of Eisenhower's administra- 
tion, have ended. Since this is but 
$2.7 million below the “ceiling” 
authorized by the George-Barden 
Act, vocational educators feel it is 
time to press for a higher ceiling. 
When the Congressional hearings 
begin taking testimony, you may 
expect to hear vocational educators 


argue it is time to “expand and ex- 
tend” practical training and that the 


federal government must 
larger sums for this purpose. 


assign 


A Pacifier?—Spokesmen for 
higher education here believe that 
President Eisenhower's proposal for 
a special commission to look into 
problems facing the nation’s col- 
leges and universities is a ‘‘step in 
the right direction.” 

But underlying this reaction is 
the consensus that the proposal is 
something of a compromise to mol- 
lify the ruffled feelings of college 
and university leaders who wanted 
their problems included on the 
agenda of the White House Confer- 
ence on Education. 

It may be some months before 
there is an indication as to what 
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will happen as a result of the Presi- 
dent's proposal. The commission 
has not been picked as yet. When 
it is, it will be composed of 25 to 
30 outstanding educators and lay- 
men. 

The purpose of the commission 
will be to review higher education’s 
problems and then decide if a na- 
tional conference similar to the 
White House Conference should be 
called. That will be its only pur- 
pose, and educators have empha- 
sized that the group will not be a 
“problem-solving” body. 

Appointment of the commission 
members will be up to the White 
House, although representatives of 
six national education organizations 
were recently called to the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to make their recommenda- 
tions. 

There is apparently no difference 
of opinion between the Administra- 
tion and higher education as to 
what constitutes the latter’s major 
problems—doubled enrolment with- 
in the next two decades, shortage 
of teachers and finances. The big 
task will be to suggest approaches 
to solutions. 

There is only one difference of 
opinion, if minor, on another issue 
which may come up when the com- 
mission meets—the interest rate on 
college housing loans. Educators 
who fought for and won a reduc- 
tion in rates are fearful that their 
gains may soon go out the window. 
In his budget message President 
Eisenhower asked Congress to boost 
the rate. 
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The Nation Waits.—All eyes in 
Washington were on Richmond, 
Virginia, as the state’s long-awaited 
Constitutional Convention was 
scheduled to convene for a prece- 
dent-making decision. 

The convention (slated to begin 
March 5), which could pave the 
way for the abolition of public 
schools in many Virginia communi- 
ties, is also being watched by other 
southern states now wrestling with 
the problem of what to do about 
the Supreme Court mandate outlaw- 
ing segregation in the public 
schools. Equally interested are off- 
cials of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. If Virginia 
decides to turn its public schools 
into private institutions, must 
Washington cut off all federal 


funds now going to the state? De- 
partment lawyers point out that the 
'laws providing for federal funds 
to states for school lunches, assis- 
tance in federally-impacted school 
areas, for vocational education and 


land-grant colleges, specify that 
these funds are available only for 
“public education.” Almost by defi- 
nition, Virginia would cut itself off 
from federal grants-in-aid if it 
agrees to allow communities to 
abolish public-school systems. 

The Department says it alone 
will make the determination of 
whether or not federal laws are be- 
ing violated, since it is responsible 
for administering these grants. 

As this issue goes to press, the 
Virginia constitutional machinery 
is in high gear. Specially elected 
delegates are assembling in Rich- 
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mond to amend Section 141 of the 
Virginia Constitution to make it 
legal for state funds to be used for 
tuition grants to private schools. 

This is one of the key proposals 
of the “Gray Plan’’ (named for State 
Senator Garland Gray) which rec- 
ommended that “no child be re- 
quired to attend an integrated 
school.”” Another feature of the 
plan would permit communities, 
which desire to do so, to integrate 
their schools. Parents who refuse 
to permit their children to attend 
integrated classes, would have the 
option of sending them to private 
schools—with the aid of a state tui- 
tion. State grants would also go to 
parents in communities where pub- 
lic schools are abandoned. 

The groundwork for the Con- 
stitutional Convention was laid in 
January when Virginians voted by 
better than two to one to amend 
the state constitution. 

Another side issue to the entire 
question is the matter of interposi- 
tion—a complicated and rarely 
used legalism which says, in effect, 
that the federal government is a 
compact of states and the states 
have a right to ‘interpose’’ their 
sovereign rights when they feel the 
federal government has overstepped 
its authority. 

It is an issue on which many 
southern states may band together— 
possibly resulting in prolonged 
legal tests of the Supreme Court's 
desegregation ruling. 


In the Roundup.—Visits to 
Washington agencies and associa- 
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tions resulted in these notes of in- 
terest to education: 

The U. S. Labor Department 
wants to help alleviate the teacher 
shortage. It has one suggestion: 
bring former officers and other ex- 
military personnel into the teach- 
ing profession: The Department 
has asked employment offices to 
accept applications from veterans 
with qualifications to teach. Look 
especially for men who can teach 
science and math, the Department 
instructed its public hiring agents. 
Educators in Washington are not 
too happy about the proposal. They 
argue that the recruitment effort 
(should it bring results) may bring 
partially-trained teachers into class- 
rooms—teachers who may cover up 
their inexpertness in instruction 


with Army-like discipline. 


The National Council of Teach- 
ers of Mathematics is looking into 
ways mathematics instruction may 
be improved in the public schools. 
A curriculum committee has been 
set to work to discover “new ideas 
for mathematics teaching.” The 
committee faces demands from two 
sources. First, of course, is the cry 
from industry, government, and the 
colleges for students better equip- 
ped to deal with statistics, formulas, 
and concepts needed for applied re- 
search. Second, there is an equally 
potent demand from laymen and 
businessmen to teach all children 
how to handle the Third R with 
greater skill and accuracy for every- 
day purposes. The committee has a 
year in which to find answers. 

The American Vocational Asso- 
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ciation is trying to find out what is 
happening to the area vocational 
school. Its hunch 
that the with 
those area schools which have been 


officials have a 
states are satisfied 
in existence for some time. They 
believe this is the year to promote 
the establishment of additional 
ones. (An area vocational school is 
an institution serving more than 
one school district, and usually has 
well-equipped training stations to 
prepare many types of craftsmen.) 
Soviet Russia is turning out many 
thousands of graduates from simi- 
lar-type institutions. AVA officials 
believe it is time Congress took an 
interest in aiding the spread of 
these schools into every Congres- 
sional district in the land. 

The American Automobile Asso- 
ciation thinks it’s time for high 
schools to take drastic steps against 
teen-agers who play the murderous 
highway “game” of ‘‘chicken.” 
“Chicken” can be killed in four 
ways, the AAA believes: (1) get- 
ting students to commit themselves 
against the stupidity of accepting 
dares to drive without hands or 
driving at night without lights; 
(2) urging severe penalties for 
drivers playing “‘chicken’’; (3) set- 
ting up high-grade driver-education 
courses; and (4) giving special 
recognition to safe driving habits. 

The U. S. Office of Education, it 
appears, has a best-seller among 
its bulletins. Reports from the Su- 
perintendent of Documents show 
that The Superior Pupil in Junior- 
High-School Mathematics, a 25¢ 
bulletin, is in high demand. e 
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CHANGES IN SUPERINTENDENCIES: 

Worcester, Mass.: Thomas F. Power, 
superintendent since 1943, will retire at 
the end of the present school year. 


TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS: 

University of Virginia, Charlottes- 
ville: James Joseph Jones, formerly 
chairman of the division of administra- 
tion and supervision, Arizona State Col- 
lege, is now assistant professor of edu- 
cation and acting coordinator of gradu- 
ate education extension. 


COLLEGE PRESIDENTS: 
Culver-Stockton College, Canton, 

Mo.: L. E. Ziegler has announced his 

resignation as president, effective July 1. 


OTHER CHANGES 
APPOINTMENTS 


Dan T. Dawson, assistant professor of 
education, Stanford University, has been 
named the first full-time executive sec- 
retary of the California Elementary- 
School Administrators Asscciation. 

Hubert Wheeler, commissioner of edu- 
cation for the Missouri State Depart- 
ment of Educatior, has been elected as 
chairman of the National Commission 
on Safety Education. He succeeds Burt P. 
Johnson, superintendent of the Tenafly, 
N.J., schools.. 

Robert S. Gilchrist, superintendent at 
University City, Mo., has been elected 
president of the Association for Supervi- 
sion and Curriculum Development. G. 
Robert Koopman, associate superinten- 
dent of Michigan Department of Public 
Instruction, was named president-elect 
in the mail ballot. He will accede to 
the presidency in 1957. 


AND 


Commission to Council 

THE National Citizens Commission 
for the Public Schools has made 
way for the National Citizens Coun- 
cil for Better Schools. The former 
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organization officially ended its six- 
year existence on January 31, when 
the new organization began to func- 
ion. 

The Carnegie Corporation, which 
furnished major financial support 
for the old Commission has under- 
written the program of the Council 
with a grant of $500,000 for a two- 
and-a-half year period. Other foun- 
dations that supported the Commis- 
sion are expected to lend further 
help to the new organization. 

Although committed to the same 
purposes as the Commission, the 
Council will draft a program of its 
own aimed at arousing public in- 
terest in school problems and their 
solutions. The Council is expected 
to have wider representation from 
the various states and groups con- 
cerned with education. The Com- 
mission’s membership was limited 
to less than 50 men and women, all 
prominent in their fields. Profes- 
sional educators were not admitted 
to the board. The Council organ- 
ized with 63 persons from nearly 
every state. 

Ralph K. Gottshall, president of 
Atlas Powder Company, Wilming- 
ton, Del., has been elected acting 
chairman of the council: Henry 
Toy, Jr., executive director of the 
Commission, has agreed to serve in 
this same capacity for the Council. 
Roy E. Larsen, president of Time, 
Inc., formerly chairman of the 
Commission, will be one of seven 
members of an advisory board but 
will not hold membership on the 
Council. 
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The Council has set up offices at 
9 E. 40th St., New York City. 


"Cheated" Children 

NEARLY one million American chil- 
dren are being deprived of full 
educational opportunities during 
the current school year, according 
to a survey recently released by the 
NEA. The report, “Advance Esti- 
mates of Public Elementary and 
Secondary Schools,” is the annual 
look-ahead picture of public educa- 
tion prepared by the Research Di- 
vision of NEA. 

At least 900,000 students are at- 
tending school in shifts or for so- 
called half-day sessions, the report 
declares. Previous studies have 
shown one in three pupils in ur- 
ban elementary schools is attend- 
ing overcrowded classes where it is 
impossible for teachers to give 
each child the individual attention 
he needs. 

All 48 states report serious build- 
ing shortages in urban elementary 
schools, and the secondary-school 
shortage has now reached substan- 
tial proportions in 44 states. There 
is need for at least 75,000 addi- 
tional classrooms, in addition to an 
estimated 20,000 classrooms to re- 
place the deterioration and obso- 
lescence of present buildings, the 
survey reports. Approximately 
171,000 mew teachers are needed. 
The number of persons employed 
as teachers who hold substandard 
certificates as “emergency teachers’’ 
this year is one out of 14, in con- 
trast to one in 340 in 1941, ac- 
cording to the survey. 
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AASA Election 

PHiLip J. HICKEY, superintendent 
of instruction for the St. Louis, 
Mo., public schools, has been named 
president-elect of the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators. 

Elected in mail ballot, Dr. Hickey 
will begin a one-year term as pres- 
ident of the association in March, 
1957. Paul J. Misner, superinten- 
dent at Glencoe, IIl., is president 
for the 1956-57 year. 

Clyde Parker, superintendent at 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, was elected 
vice-president for a one-year term 
beginning March 15, 1956. 


Named Editor 

CHESTER W. Harris, professor in 
the University of Wisconsin School 
of Education, has been named editor 
of the third edition of the ‘“En- 
cyclopedia of Educational Re- 
search,” to be published in 1960. 
This edition will bring together 
the main findings of research schol- 
ars in education since the second 
edition, published in 1950. 

Walter S. Monroe, University of 
Illinois, edited both the first (1941) 
and the second editions of the En- 
cyclopedia. 


Reading Groups Merge 

THE International Reading Asso- 
ciation was organized in January, 
formed by the merger of two pre- 
vious organizations in the field— 
the International Council for the 
Improvement of Reading Instruc- 
tion and the National Association 
for Remedial Reading. More than 
7,000 reading teachers and others 
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interested in reading problems are 
members of the organization. 

The new association, which has 
as its objective the development of 
better methods of teaching reading 
in the schools, will direct and en- 
courage studies in developmental, 
corrective, and reading 
and will publish results of signifi- 
cant research in the field, according 
to William S. Gray, director of re- 
search in reading at the University 
of Chicago and president of the or- 
ganization. 

The association will continue 
publication of The Reading Teach- 
er. 

The first annual meeting of the 
association will be held in 
Chicago on May 11 and 12. Nancy 
Larrick, of Random House, New 
York, is president-elect of the asso- 
ciation, and Donald L. Cleland, of 
the University of Pittsburgh Read- 
ing Laboratory, is executive secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


remedial 


new 


Pan American Week 

THE sixty-sixth celebration of Pan 
American Week will be held this 
year the week of April 9-14. To 
assist schools in planning activities 
for the week, the Pan American 
Union, Washington, D.C. an- 
nounces it has materials available to 
teachers, including the following 
publications: “How to Celebrate 
Pan American Day,” a guide to or- 
ganizing programs; ‘Pan American 
at Work,” background material; 
“Introduction to the American Re- 
publics,” containing information, 
map, and flag of each country; and 
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“Photo Flashes of the 21 American 
Republics,” a picture poster. 


New Organization 

EpucatTors and scholars who have 
been abroad with training programs 
or under fellowships now have a 
central organization known as the 
American Overseas Educators Or- 
ganization. The association, 
which is to function through uni- 
versities and agencies, is designed 
to serve not only those who have 
been abroad but also those who are 
interested in going abroad. 

Two classes of membership are 
open: active, to those who have 
served abroad in an educational 
capacity; and associate, to Ameri- 
cans who plan to educate abroad 
and to foreign students and educa- 
tors visiting the U.S. 

Violet Wuerfel of the Dearborn, 
Mich., public schools, is acting 
president of the new organization. 
Dorothy White of Naperville, IIl., 
is secretary-treasurer. 


new 


Support for Student Exchange 
THE Carnegie Corporation of New 
York has announced one of its 
largest single grants ever made by 
this foundation—a grant of $1- 
500,000 to the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education for support and 
development of its program of in- 
ternational student exchange over 
10 years. The grant is also the larg- 
est gift ever received by the In- 
stitute. 

The Institute is a 37-year-old 
private, nonprofit organization 
which this year is administering ex- 
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change programs involving more 
than 4500 individuals. It handles, 
under contract, many exchange pro- 
grams for governmental and priv- 
ate agencies. The Institute was di- 
rectly concerned with the sponsor- 
ship of one-fourth of all the for- 
eign students at the graduate level 
who came to the United States this 
year. It also nominated 1400 Ameri- 
can college graduates to study 
abroad under the Fulbright and 
other public and private programs. 


New Headquarters 

As part of its 50th anniversary year 
celebration, the National Recreation 
Association recently formally dedi- 
cated its new permanent headquar- 
ters at 8 W. Eighth St., New York 
City. The new headquarters is the 
former home of the Whitney Mu- 


seum of American Art. Principal 
speaker was Luther Gulick, former 
New York City administrator and 
president of the Institute of Public 
Administration. 


Grant for Adult Education 
THE Fund for Adult Education has 
announced it has received a grant 
of $17,500,000 from the Ford 
Foundation to carry on its activities 
for a five-year period ending De- 
cember, 1961. The Fund is an inde- 
pendent organization established by 
the Ford Foundation in 1951. 
The new grant, according to Pres- 
ident C. Scott Fletcher, will be used 
to “continue an even more concen- 
trated program to help adults de- 
velop those powers of critical think- 
ing and responsible action necessary 
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for both successful personal life and 
good citizenship.” 


Drake's 75th Anniversary 

DRAKE University, Des Moines, Ia., 
is observing the 75th year of its 
founding this year with a year-long 
anniversary program. “Growth of 
Man—The Measure of Education” 
has been selected as the theme. 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 

March 7-10, Department of Ele- 
mentary-School NEA, 
Denver, Colo. 

March 12-17, NEA Department 
of Audio-Visual Instruction, De- 
troit, Mich. 

March 19-23, Association for Su- 
pervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, New York City. 

March 26-29, American Person- 
nel and Guidance Association, 
Washington, D.C. 


Principals, 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHS: 
' April 1-6, Association: for Child- 
hood Education International, 
Washington, D.C. 

April 9-14, Pan American Week. 

April 10-14, International Coun- 
cil for Exceptional Children, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

April 21-23, National Associa- 
tion for Research in Science Teach- 
ing, Chicago, III. 

April 23-27, Third American 
Film Assembly, Chicago, Ill. 

May 20-23, National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

July 1-6, National Education As- 
sociation, Portland, Ore. 
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How to Get Better Schools. David 
B. Dreiman. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1956. Pp. 
267. $3.50. 

With controversy mounting all over 
America about our schools, this book 
suggests what can be done about them. 
It puts into the hands of every citizen 
interested in his local school problems 
those tools which the National Citizens 
Commission developed and perfected out 
of its own experiences and the experi- 
ences of countless communities. 

Part 1 of the book cites five case his- 
tories of cities in the United States 
which show how a concerned citizenry 
worked out an effective method of solv- 
ing a crisis in its schools—a different 
kind of crisis in each community, The 
second half of the book describes steps 
to take in the organization of citizen ac- 
tion. 

The author is a former education edi- 
tor of Life magazine. 


xiii 


Guidance and Curriculum. Janet 
A. Kelley. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1955. Pp. xxii +- 532. 
$5.75. 

Whether you're a parent, counselor, 
or teacher, this book offers helpful 
suggestions and advice in guidance. 
With the teacher as the pivot for guid- 
ance-program work, rather than as an 
isolated worker, Dr. Kelley shows how 
an integrated effort by all concerned can 
bring about a successful program. 

Organizing her study into five basic 
theses, the author gives an orientation 
to the general aims of education, a defini- 
tion of the present-day curriculum de- 
sign, the evolving movements in guid- 
ance, the nature of the learning process, 
and the characteristics of the adolescent 
student. She then shows how a guid- 
ance-based curriculum can be built. 

In the final section, attention is given 
to research, evaluation, counseling, test- 
ing, and records needed. 
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Counseling and Guidance in Gen- 
eral Education. Melvene D. Har- 
dee, editor. Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
New York: World Book Com- 
pany, 1955. 444, 
$5.00. 

A symposium of eighteen monographs 
relating the functions of general educa- 
tion and guidance is included in this 
book. The problems covered concern 
general-education programs, counselors, 
and others in student personnel work. 

Combining theory with the presenta- 
tion of real case histories and descrip- 
tions of model counseling programs, 
this book clarifies for those involved in 
the area, the mutuality of their assign- 
ment, the singularity of their objectives, 
and their common concern with the 
problems of the contemporary student in 
colleges and universities. 


Pp. XX 


Academic Freedom in Our Time. 
Robert M. Maclver. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1955. 
Pp. 329. $4.00. 

Dr. Maclver, one of the most distin- 
guished sociologists and politica] philos- 
ophers of our time, pulls no punches in 
this analysis of the major causes and 
conflicts of academic freedom. 

The names of “patriotism,” ‘Ameri- 
canism,” ‘‘anticommunism,” and other 
devices used throughout the years to 
lead the unwary down paths of social 
prejudice and narrow economic interest, 
are met head-on by Dr. Maclver, and ex- 
posed. 

Eminently readable, comprehensive, 
eloquent and persuasive, this book will 
serve as an aid not only to educators but 
to all men of goodwill who believe in 
fair play and who do not want to be 
misled by special pleading and demagogu- 
ery. This book strives to show that 
all people “should look upon the in- 
stitution of learning, not with suspicion 
from a distance, but from near at hand 
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with affection, so that they, too, will 
become the guardians of its integrity.” 


Administrative Leadership in the 
Elementary School. Hanne J. 
Hicks. New York: The Ronald 
Press Company, 1956. Pp. xi + 
456. $5.00. 

This book is a guide to the education- 
al goals, criteria, purposes, and stand- 
ards which continually concern the ele- 
mentary school principal. While the 
book includes sufficient educational 
theory to challenge mature thinking, it 
emphasizes practical ways and means 
for improving educational leadership. 

Preceding each of the twenty chapters 
is a chart depicting the significant rela- 
tionships the chapter discloses. A list of 
specific “action suggestions” appears at 
the end of every chapter. These increase 
the book’s usefulness to the student and 
principals and supervisors with varying 
in-service experiences. 


America's Needs and Resources: A 
New Survey. J. Frederic Dew- 
hurst and Associates. New York: 
The Twentieth Century Fund, 
1955. Pp. xxix + 1148. $10.00. 
This is a completely revised and re- 

written version, with a great deal of new 

material helping to give it 50 percent 
greater length, of a study that appeared 

Originally in 1947. 

It is a comprehensive measurement of 
the entire American economic system in 
action. Dr, J. Frederic Dewhurst, execu- 
tive director of The Twentieth Century 
Fund, headed a staff of 25 specialists 
who worked five years to present this 
study. 

One of the central conclusions is that 
America has now the strongest produc- 
tive economic system in human history 
and is capable of attaining by 1960 a 
total national output of $414 billion and 
making possible an average family in- 
come of more than $6,000 per year, with 
prospects of still greater growth in the 
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years ahead. This book—heroic in its 
effort and success at analyzing a situa- 
tion of mammoth dimensions—will 
serve as an indispensable guide for any- 
one seriously concerned with his own 
and his country’s economic strength and 
probable future. 
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the RIGHT word 
the RIGHT meaning 
the RIGHT pronunciation 


FRENCH- GERMAN -LATIN 


CASSELL’S NEW FRENCH 


DICTIONARY 
(French-English, English-French 
Edited by Ernest A. Baker; 
Director of the University of 
London School of Librarianship 
The more than 68,000 French en 
tries which this dictionary con 
tains includes 
ordinary 


used in 
speech and the best 
writings, as well as 
words and phrases found in the 
French this revision 
many new words are added 

the letter “‘A”’ 


words 
modern 
classics. In 


alone shows an 
increase of more than 2,000 
words. 1044 pages, more than 
68,000 French entries, more than 
40,000 English entries, $5.00 


plain, $5.75 with thumb index 


Order these fine 
Dictionaries Today 


Librarians and 


(5-3/4" x 8”) 


teachers, 
researchers all praise Cassell’s revised dictionar- 
ies for their high vocabulary content—fuliness of 
definition — and phonetic key 
Combine all these features with the handy size 
and attractive appearance, 


students, writers, and 


to pronunciction. 


ond 


you can readily see why Cassell’s French, Ger- 
man, and Latin dictionaries are first choice. 


CASSELL’S NEW GERMAN 
DICTIONARY 


German-English, English 
German 


by Karl Breul, late Schroeder 
Professor of German in the 
University of Cambridge 


In this revision, the dictionary 
covers a large part of the Ger- 
man etymological development 
since the first World War. It 
has been a standard work for 
college students interested in 
literary German. Now, with the 
inclusion of an extensive scien- 
tific and technical vocabulary— 
it becomes valuable to science 
majors as well. 1519 pages, 
than 87,000 German en- 
more than 43,000 English 
entries, $5.00 plain, $5.00 with 
thumb index 


more 
tries 


Funk & Wagnalls Company 


CASSELL’S LATIN 
DICTIONARY 

Latin-English, English-Latin 
Revised by J. R. V. Marchant 
and Joseph F. Charles 


This is a dictionary of classical 
Latin. In this edition many ar- 
chaic, or post-Augustan, words 
were omitted. The constant aim 
was to illustrate construction 
and usage by introducing c 
greater ond greater number of 
quotations. Historical 
graphical entries 
increased. Etymologies were 
added. 941 pages, more than 
26,000 Latin entries, more than 
30,000 English entries, $5.00 
plain, $5.75 with thumb index. 


and geo- 
were greatly 
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NEW, FUNCTIONALLY DESIGNED 


COLORAMIC 
CLASSMATES* 


Keep classrooms modern with 
Coloramic CiassMAtes by Ameri- 
can Seating—a functional, new 
line of school furniture, color- 
styled in blue and coral. 

CLASSMATE tables automatically 
adjust to uneven floors. Height is 
adjustable in 1” increments. Grace- 
ful steel pedestal standards give 
maximum leg room. CLASSMATE 
chairs are posture-perfect, adapt 
form and structure to body shapes. 

More schools buy American Seat- 
ing furniture than any other make. 
Let your American Seating man 
show you why — soon. 


New CLassMATE No. 549 unit table A 
with American Seating’s Amerex® ' 
plastic top, protected by aluminum 
banding. Open-front book-box with 
convenient corner entry. Aluminum 
scuff-strips on feet prevent marring 
of enamel finish. Also unit table with 
famou; three-position “10-20” top; 
multi-pupil tables; chair-desk. 


=_ 
New CrassMATE No. 540 chair has 
rubber - cushioned ball- joint glides, 
which self-align to floors. Deep-curved 
back adjusts automatically to fit each 
occupant. Roomy seat is compound- 
curved for maximum comfort. Tapered, 
stretcher - free legs; post - and - girder, 
welded construction. NINngE HEIGcHTs, 
for kindergarten through college. Also 
available: tablet-arm chair. 


*Trade-mark of American Seating Company. 


CLAssMATE furniture is covered by patents and 
patents pending. 


AMERICAN 5 me 
ot we me ee 5 je Seems © Branch Offices and Distributors in 
Principal Cities. Manufacturers of 
GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN School, Auditorium, Theatre, 
Church, Transportation, Stadium 


WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING Seating, and Folding Chairs. 





